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New SHAKESPEREANA 


THIRD YEAR 


A Sees Record of Shakespearean 

scholarship and study, and contemporary and 

current review of their literature. Conducted 
by the New York Shakespeare Society, whose mem- 
bership includes every distinguished Shakespeare 
scholar in Europe and America. 


Imperia} 5vo Lilustrated. Price 75 Cents 
the Copy, or $2.50 the Year in Advance 


New SHAKESPEAREANA is the only magazine de- 
voted to its exclusive field published in English, and 
one of the only two such periodicals published in 
the world—the other being the “Jahrbuch,” of the 
German Shakespeare Society, issued annually. No 
sample copies are furnished, 

“None will deny that the extinguishment of Shake- 
speareana’ in 1894 was a real loss to letters. It is, 
therefore, with particular satisfaction that we learn 
that the Shakespeare Society of New York, with the 
most favorable outlook, has undertaken the establish- 
ment of the new quarterly, to be named New SHAKE- 
SPEAREANA.”—Times Saturday Review of Books, 
April 13, Igor. 

“Diese neue Shakespeare-Zeitschrift ist sehr will- 
kommen.”—Jahrbuch der Deutschen Shakespeare 
Gesellschaft, 1902. 

“Coming from so dignified and notable a source 
as The New York Shakespeare Society, New SHAKE- 
SPEAREANA is, Of course, scholarly in tone, dignified in 
purpose and artistic in form.”—New York Dramatic 
Mirror, October 12, 1901. 


THE SHAKESPEARE PRESS 


PUBLISHERS 


Westfield, Union County, 


Subscription $1 per Year. 
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The Valley Magazine 


FOR SEPTEMBER 
For Sale at All News Stands. 


It contains many timely articles and excellent fic- 
tion, including: 


“LOOKING SEAWARD,” an illuminated poem 
by Ernest McGaffey, as a frontispiece ; 

“DAVID ROWLAND FRANCIS,” why the 
president of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition — is 
what he is; 


FROM ST. LOUIS PRIEST TO ARCHBISH- 
OP OF MANILA, with excellent portrait of Rt. Rev. 
J.. J. Hasty; 

“WHEN FINIS COMES,” by T. S. MeNiccoll; 

“IS SILENCE A LIE,” by George French; 


Stories of thrilling interest, grave and gay, true 
to life and full of human nature; besides some choice 
bits of verse, contributions by well-known writers, 
and “Touchstone’s” philosophy. 


Ca~. 


THE VALLEY MAGAZINE is the only great 
monthly periodical ever published in the West. Its 
contributors are all well-known in the Literary world. 
It is illustrated in the best style of modern art. It 
is in line and step with the most successful Eastern 
periodicals. 


Published Monthly by WILLIAM MARION REEDY 
At 21] Ozark Building, St. Louis, Mo. 





10 Cents a Copy 
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the prosecution and conviction of faithless public ser- 
vants. They showed that the State had but recently 
paid off the indebtedness fastened upon it by a boodle 
legislature thirty years ago, that being a Republican 
legislature. They pointed out that the recent boodiers 
had been exposed by Democratic officers, that the bood- 
ling uncovered by Mr. Folk had been conducted un- 
der Republican administration in St. Louis, that it was 
denounced in the platform upon which Mr, Folk was 
elected, that Gov. Dockery had instructed Attorney 
General Crow to proceed against boodlers at Jefferson 
City, that among the boodlers indicted both in Jefferson 
City and St. Louis the Republicans largely outnum- 
bered the Democrats. There had been corruption, 
but Democrats exposed it, and Democratic officials ex- 
posed Democratic boodlers as fearlessly as they ex- 


THE MOBERLY MEETING 


BY WILLIAM MARION REEDY. 


AST Saturday a number of leading Democrats 
were gathered together at the pretty and pro- 
gressive town of Moberly, and there they 

launched a boom for Francis Marion Cockrell, of this 
State, for the Democratic nomination for the Pres- 
idency. The gathering of the leaders attracted many 
lesser folk. The crowd must have numbered at 
least three thousand people. The meeting was rep- 
resentative in every sense. Senator Stone was pres- 
ent, with Governor Dockery, Congressmen Champ 
Clark and Rucker, many State officers and members 
of the State committee, three candidates for the 
gubernatorial nomination, and leaders of the old 
school like Col. Moses C. Wetmore and Major Har- posed Republican crooks. They made it plain that 
vey W- Salmon. There were many Democratic edi- the Democratic party deserved credit for purging city 
tors of country. newspapers present. There were and State of corruption, rather than condemnation for 
present orderly and impressive delegations from St. fostering venality in public office. “All criminals look 
Louis and Kansas City. ‘ The gathering was enthu- alike to me,” said Gov. Dockery, and he guaranteed 
siastic upon the subject of the cause which brought that if any of them tried and convicted reached the 
it together, and the proceedings of the meeting were penitentiary they would not escape during his term 
of intense interest. The town was a-thrill with life Of Office. 

and the excitement that generates in a crowd. I Senator Stone’s speech dealt particularly with the 
was present as a spectator, and although I have been "€WSpapers that have spread abroad the insinuation 
that Missouri has been and is corruptly governed. 


The Senator made a unique speech. It was forcefully 
resentful of the slanders upon the State, but it was not, 


part of many a great party gathering in the State I 
never saw one less worthy of the derisively descriptive 
appellation “a frost” applied to it by the daily papers. 

All sections of the State were represented. And S some of the papers have said, vituperative. The 
the meeting was anything but a machine affair, de- Senator “made his case.” He showed how the State 
signed to “kill off the boom of Mr. Folk for Gover- had lessened its debt and reduced its taxes, how its 
nor.” It could not very well have been such a thing institutions, educational and eleemosynary, had been 
with Champ Clark, a Folk man, one of the leading cenducted economically, how the machinery of city and 
figures, and with Col. Wetmore and Major Salmon, State had been used to detect and punish malfeasants 
conspicuous supporters of Folk, in all the councils of in office, how the facts as they exist in Missouri are 
the organizers of the meeting. There was nothing @ refutation of the accusation that Missouri is wedded 
about the meeting that had any bearing upon Mr. Folk, 
for or against. Throughout the proceedings at the meet- 
ing he was as generously praised, almost, as Senator 
Cockrell, the man whom the Democrats had assem- 
bled to honor. Not a single speaker belittled or 
ignored the work of Mr. Folk, or refrained from men- 
tioning him as a candidate for the Governorship. He 
and his friends might well be proud of the prominence 
he had in the affair, even though not present, and 
though the event was supposed to be in the hands of 


unto evil in various forms. Senator Stone referred 
to the manner in which the newspapers had treated 
him, and his language was strong, but not stronger 
than the circumstances justified. He said the news- 
papers lied about him, and he made his audience be- 
lieve him. His speech was a fine oratorical display 
of its kind, but the most distinguishing feature of it, 
to my thinking, was the revelation of the Senator as 
an actor. His gestures, his face-play and his voice 
modulation were surprisingly effective. He won his 
hearers, and he held them securely, and they did not 
want him to stop talking. He was never vulgar or 
coarse. He was blunt but not offensive. And_con- 
sidering that he was talking against publications that 
had never given him a square deal, he made no exag- 
gerated assertions. 


his enemies. 

Senator Cockrell’s boom was launched by Col. Wet- 
more, a Folk man. It was heartily seconded in a 
rugged, homely, old-fashioned Democratic speech by 
Champ Clark, a Folk supporter. Gov. Dockery and 
Senator Stone both praised Mr. Folk’s work highly. 
The only speaker who did not refer effectively to the 
Circuit Attorney of St. Louis was Attorney General meeting, and of its effect upon myself. It seemed to 
Crow. There was not the slightest trace in all the me that the gentlemen made a complete defense against 
proceedings of anything to justify the innuendo that the wholesale charges of corruption made against the 
the gathering to place Senator Cockrell before the State, and that the gathering sympathized with and be- 
people as a candidate for President was a “blind” to lieved and accepted the defense. 
get the machine into working order to grind Mr. Folk Coming back to St. Louis Sunday morning, I saw 
out of the situation. The honor done him was only that Senator Stone was justified. The reports of the 
second to the honor done that other man who was not meeting were garbled in the Republic. The Globe- 
there—Senator Cockrell. Demoerat ignored its significance, and falsely reported 

All the speakers took occasion to resent the charges it a frost. The Post-Dispatch gave the fairest ac- 
made that the State of Missouri is corrupt. They count. In spite of the fact that the Post-Dispatch was 
spoke.strongly and to the point. They did not dodge denounced by Senator Stone, its reporters gave him 
the boodle issue. They declared unequivocally for decent presentation. The Republic belittled the meet- 


I have written as simply as I could about this 
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ing in every way. It edited Senator Stone’s speech 
ruthlessly, and made it remarkable for an endorsement 
of Mr. Folk. It ignored two or three hundred promi- 
nent Democrats present to name a few that it was evi- 
dently thought would throw discredit upon the meet- 
ing. The Republic turned its report of the meeting 
into a boost for Folk. It cut out the compliments 
paid by the speakers to Messrs. Hawes and Reed and 
Gantt. It made it appear as if the meeting, originally 
planned in hostility to Mr. Folk, had “fizzled out” be- 
cause of the overwhelming evidence of the Folk senti- 
ment among those who had congregated. at Moberly. 
The Democratic party organ brazenly doctored its news 
to favor Mr. Folk and to discredit a gathering of the 
party from which the Republic draws its very existence. 
The Republic printed a distorted lie about the meeting, 
the effect being to belittle and disparage it in every 
possible way. The Republic ignored deliberately 
Senator Stone’s tribute to Mr. Hawes, but it printed 
Stone’s compliments to Mr. Folk in black-face type. 
The Republic’s report was glaringly unfair, palpably 
doctored to favor one gubernatorial candidate, deliber- 
ately “fixed” so as to make the meeting seem discredi- 
table, due to the presence of some people carefully se- 
lected as representative of evil influences, by leaving 
out the roster of honorable gentlemen and representa- 
tive Democrats of long standing in many quarters of 
the State. The Republic’s report of the Moberly meet- 
ing was as delectable a specimen of dirty journalism 
as I have ever seen. The dirt was done, too, in behalf 
of the decent, the supremely, the superlatively, self- 
confessedly decent Mr. Folk. All this in a paper that 
is a party organ, and in defiance of the ethic that a 
party organ shall have no preference as between candi- 
dates prior to a convention. ll this designed in 
evident cold malice to slight and throw into the back- 
ground Mr. Harry B. Hawes, who had made the Re- 
public’s own city Democratic, without much aid or 
comfort from the Republic. The Globe-Democrat is 
a Republican paper. It naturally enough belittled the 
meeting. The Post-Dispatch is independent, and it 
hates Senator Stone; but it doesn’t doctor its news, 
and its story of the Moberly meeting was eminently 
fair. The Republic fouled its own nest. It endeav- 
ored to make the meeting an excuse to spread faction- 
ism. It misrepresented the event in its entirety, and 
in its details, and it went out of its way to deprive, at 
least, one candidate, of the poor benefit of a few kind 
but deserved words that were said about him by a 
party leader. 

No wonder the Folk boom progresses, with the 
only recognized party organ doctoring the news in 
his favor, and to the disadvantage and discredit of 
his rivals. Mr. Folk has to be boosted if it is neces- 
sary, in order to do so, to throw discredit upon three 
thousand Democrats assembled to honor Senator Cock- 
rell. Mr. Folk has to be falsely made the heroic 
feature of a meeting, the calling of which had for ob- 
ject the presentation of a Missourian’s name for Presi- 
dent. To help Mr. Folk it is necessary for the Repub- 
lic to belitle and insult Gov. Dockery and Champ Clark 
and Senator Stone, and to snuff out Mr. Hawes of St. 
Louis and Mayor Reed of Kansas City. 

Mr. Hawes of St. Louis and Mayor Reed of Kan- 
sas City and Judge Gantt of the Supreme Court, all 
gubernatorial candidates, were at Moberly. They 
were all honored by many attentions. Mayor Reed 
and Mr. Hawes were especially attractive to the 
crowds, being young and new men. Judge Gantt, an 
old warrior in the party, was not much in evidence. 
They took no part in the proceedings of the meeting. 
They simply met the people. They attended the meeting 
as private citizens, not as candidates. They did not 
even have seats upon the stage. 
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Mr. Folk was not there. He had been invited. 
He ignored, or “didn’t find” the invitation. Col. 
Wetmore suggested he be invited. Col. Wetmore 
was told the invitation had been sent. Then another 
invitation was sent Mr. Folk. Then Mr. Folk found 
the invitation and declined because of other business. 
Thn on the day of the meeting he sent a long tele- 
gram of declination, but praising Senator Cockrell. 
Then Mr. Folk took this telegram to the papers in 


St. Louis. He knew the telegram would not be read 
at the meeting. There was no reason why it should 
have been. Mr. Folk was not invited as one of the 


speakers, but as an individual Democrat, like hundreds 
of others. There were letters and telegrams of re- 
gret and declinations from many other Democrats. 
None of them was read. There was no reason why 
they should have been. But Mr. Folk’s telegram 
given out by himself in St. Louis, was tacked on to the 
reports of the meeting in the St. Louis papers with a 
delicate but decided inference that here was some deep, 
dark, diabolical skullduggery back of the failure of 
Chairman Will Rothwell to read the effusion at the 
meeting. There was no concealment of the telegram 
at the meeting. Everybody knew it had been re- 
ceived. There was no necessity for reading it, in view 
of the fact that the other candidates for Governor 
present were not to be heard from. But Mr. Folk 
took good care to have it printed, and the papers took 
good care to print it as if the conductors of the Mo- 
berly meeting had tried to suppress the telegram. The 
telegram had no more justification tailed on to the re- 
port of the meeting than the desire of Mr. Folk’s news- 
paper friends to make it appear that the Moberly meet- 
ing was planned and carried out solely to injure Mr. 
Folk. It had no more place in the story than the 
statement that “Folk buttons were conspicuously abun- 
dant in the crowd.” I am a fairly good mixer, and a 
moderately close observer, but I saw no Folk buttons 
in the crowd at Moberly. There were Reed buttons 
on the Kansas City delegation, but the Jefferson Club 
delegation, from St. Louis, three hundred strong, didn’t 
have a Hawes badge in sight, and refrained from any 
demonstration at the meeting. Messrs. Hawes, Reed 
and Gantt were at the meeting seeing their friends, but 
kept themselves and their ambitions in abey- 
ance out of deference to Cockrell. The only man who 
tried to use Cockrell to boom himself was not there, 
and his name is Joseph W. Folk. And the St. Louis 
Republic, party organ though it is, deliberately made 
Senator Cockrell a secondary personage to Folk, in 
the account of a meeting held to present Senator Cock- 
rell’s claims as a presidential candidate to the Democ- 
racy. 

What was the sentiment at the Moberly meeting 
on the Governorship? One could hardly form an opin- 
ion on that subject. There was very little talk of 
candidates. One heard little talk of Folk in the 
crowd, largely because he wasn’t there. What one 
did hear about him was mostly question as to his 
Democracy. The people present wanted to know if 
it was true that he had refused in two campaigns in 
St. Louis to support his party ticket. The St. Louis- 
ans answered that in the affirmative. If one inquired 
about the Folk sentiment in any county or section, the 
reply was invariably that the sentiment was either on 
the wane or was making no progress. The cause of 
the check to his boom was usually attributed to the 
fact that Folk’s name had been connected with all the 
literature and in all the speeches in which the good 
name of Missouri, the good character df its citizens 
and the honesty of the Democratic party as a party, 
had been attacked. Everybody who had a dirty dig 
at Missouri on the tip of his tongue, had also a word of 
praise for Folk, as who should say that only Folk in 





all the Democracy, in all Missouri, is honest and de. 
cent. Every Republican paper that abused Democracy 
did it by prefacing or concluding its abuse with mee 
mendation of Folk. Even the Republic, to Say a good 
word of Folk, had to lie directly or by implication 
about other Democrats. The Republic had to iota 
vicariously in the slandering of Missouri in Order to 
foster the Folk boom. The meeting was held to en- 
ter Missouri’s and Democracy’s protest against slan- 
der and abuse of the State and the party—ang 
sure enough, the papers lied next morning to make it 
appear that the meeting was a veiled conspiracy against 
Folk. Missouri’s Democrats met together to present 
a logically clean, simple, forceful Democrat for Presj- 
dent. The Republic ignored Cockrell’s candidacy and 
made the meeting look like a plot against Folk. The 
Republic didn’t do this squarely and openly in its eqj. 
torial. Oh, no! It sneaked the implication into the 
popular mind by doctoring, garbling, twisting its news, 
by distorting facts—in other words, by lying. 

The talk about the machine being against Folk js 
all rot. There is no mistaking Gov. Dockery’s atti. 
tude of keeping hands off. Senator Stone is emphatic 
in his declaration of neutrality. On the other hand, 
James M. Seibert’s,hand is being shown for Folk, and 
Seibert is a power in manipulation. Moses Wetmore 
and Harvey Salmon, each with powerful influence and 
much skill, are for Folk. “Lon” Stephens, no slouch 
of a manager, is for Folk. O. M. Spencer, the main 
legal “squeeze” of the Burlington road, is for Folk. 
Bill Phelps and Con. Roach lean Folkwards, and Con- 
gressmen Champ Clark, Vandiver, Burton and Coch- 
ran,—each of them with a little machine of his own— 
are whooping things up for Folk. There is Folk 
money in circulation in the country already. There 
are disgruntled politicians for Folk everywhere. All 
these persons are, of course, interested in spreading 
the report that the machine is for Hawes, or Reed, or 
anybody to beat Folk. Reed has a good following in 
the State. He has been in the field longer than any 
candidate. Hawes is not yet so well-known as a cat- 
didate, not having definitely announced himself. But 
Hawes is a “comer.” He is the most fascinating 
man that ever went out to mix. His appearance and 
manner, his ease and grace, his self-possession and 
his affability, his openness and his tact, are irresistible. 
To see him in the crowds at Moberly was to realize 
what a power is an agreeable personality when backed 
up with and by intelligence and ability. Mayor Reed 
is somewhat on the Hawes order, but not so gifted. 
He is not so simple or easy in style. Judge Gantt is, 
oi course, an experienced campaigner, but his work is 
done with the older generation. I met many country 
editors at Moberly. They were unanimous in the 
opinion that the Folk boom had been checked, and 
they seemed to think that what had done it was the 
declaration of Mr. Hawes upon his return from Ev- 
rope. People in the country ask you if you think 
Folk could be elected if nominated. You seem to be 
dazed a little by this, and you ask about the reported 
Folk clubs. They tell you that the Folk clubs and 
Folk meetings are magnified enormously in the Repub- 
lic. You ask about the wearers of Folk buttons. They 
tell you they are mostly worn by Republicans. You 
leave the gathering of Democrats with a distinct im- 
pression that Mr. Folk’s Democracy is very much in 
doubt, that the people resent his identifying himself 
with the politicians and newspapers, that have de- 
famed Missouri, that the Democrats feel that Mr. Folk 
has besmirched the party by accepting the support of 
those who accuse the party as a whole of the corrup- 
tion of a few. There is not a word against Mr. Folk’s 
good work. But there is bitter resentment against the 
defamation of Missouri, which has been carried out 
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by the press and Republican politicians on the strength 
i name of Folk, with the tacit consent of Folk, 
or, at least, without his protest. Folk, in the country 
Democratic mind, is in with the defamation of the 
Every jibe at the State is a help to him. Ali 
is ignorant or corrupt—all except Folk 


of the 


State. 
Missouri 
A little more of this, a very little more of it, and 
hundreds of thousands of decent Missourians will not 
he blamed for despising Folk. These are the conditions 
and tendencies I think I discovered at the Moberly 


meeting. 


ab ab eb oh 
REFLECTIONS 
Is This True? 

HERE runs a rumor about the Four Courts 
Ty building that the last Grand Jury, after rigor- 
ously investigating the Excise Commisisoner's 

office, prepared a report upon the failure to regulate 
the saloons according to law, that was a severe criti- 
cism and condemnation of the official conduct of Mr. 
James M. Seibert. 
port being submitted to Circuit Attorney Folk, the ad- 
viser of the Grand Jury, that official labored with the 


members of that body, and induced them to strike out 


The story then runs that, the re- 


all that part of the document in any way reflecting up- 
on the Excise Commissioner. In any event, the Grand 
Jury make no report upon the alleged derelictions of 
Mr. Seibert. Mr. Seibert is understood to be the 
shrewdest politician in the Democratic party in Mis- 
souri, and to have made and unmade more candidates 
Mr. Seibert is 
understood to be for Mr. Folk for Governor sub rosa. 
Did Mr. Folk protect Mr. Seibert in order to help 


himself? Did he stop the Grand Jury report on 


than any other leader in the State. 


the wine-room and other saloon evils for fear that it 
might injure him politically? Is Mr. Folk playing the 
Grand Jury to force politicians to support him, as he 
has used its secrets in the public prints to damn in the 
public mind those politicians whose support he could 


not secure under any circumstances? 


ob ob 


THESE are the days when the importance of “keeping 
up a good front” is thoroughly recognized in the finan- 
cial and commercial world, and when the profitableness 
of forbearance with debtors is impressed upon every- 
one from the fact that it is plain that the forcing of 
one person to the wall may work disaster to others at 
a long remove from the shaky one, 

ob ob ob ob 
Our New Religions 

Dowir’s invasion of New York with his mob of 
deluded devotees, is the occasion for Gargantuan laugh- 
ter. Dowie is a fakir with genius of a certain sort, 
and ordinarily rather harmless, but anyone can see 
that the allowing of such people to run loose is apt to 
be provocative of turbulent trouble in great cities. 
Therefore, there should be taken some steps to choke 
off these multitudinously appearing new Messiahs with 
their varying devices for exciting the populace and 
getting the populace’s dollars and dimes. Hysteria is 
not religion. Religious liberty is not license to stir 
up animosities in communities and move the minds of 
some into a state of dangerous hostility to all estab- 
lished order. All these new religions springing up in 
America make for disorder. They all contain the 
germs of queer moral twists, of which the less said, the 
better. Why do they flourish so? There is but one 
answer. The people are naturally religious; they crave 
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But the religion they see about them has 
It does not satisfy them. — It does not 
mean what it says, or its preachers betray it to Mam- 
mon and-Voluptas. 


religion. 


gone wrong. 


The people turn to new religions 
with newer and more immediately realizable hopes of 
betterment in this world. The hopes are delusions. 
So much the worse. . So much surer the fecundity of 
such religions in the production of social, economical, 
political, sexual disorder. Looking over all these new 
religions with their priests and priestesses of unique 
prophecy, their Elijahs, their Messiahs, male and female, 
their obscure and sometimes obscene secret dispensa- 
tions, one is not at a loss to understand the belief ex- 
pressed in Pius X.’s first encyclical that Anti-Christ 
is even now walking abroad in the world. The Dow- 
ies, the Eddys, the Schlatters and the whole brood of 
heelers are a symptom of conditions that are pregnant 
with the spirit of change. Good there doubtless is in 
them all, but it is a good that will have a hard struggle 
asserting itself as against insane logic, unrestrained 
emotion of various sorts and wild theories springing 
from the unhappily blent and yet conflicting aspira- 
tions and miseries of the people. Religion’s unrest is 
as dangerous as it is good. When it adventures into 
propagandizing along social lines in a way calculated 
eventually to make for turbulence it is time for so- 
ciety to take steps necessary to prevent its overthrow 
even temporarily by the fanatics who are deluded by 
the coin-capturing leaders. The Dowieites in Gotham 
and people of that kind everywhere should be watched 
by the authorities very carefully. They promote 
trcuble—even if they are a tremendous indictment of 
contemporary religion for its degradation into aloof- 
ness from the people. 


ob ob 


St. Louis is the worst torn up city in the country 
at the present time, but, as the English lady said of New 
York, “it will be a pretty nice town when it is fin- 
ished.” 

ab 
The Hearst Boom 

WILLIAM RANDOLPH Hearst is the only Democrat 
who is really enjoying a boom for the Presidential 
nomination. Mr. Hearst has apparently caught the 
labor sentiment; at least, his most earnest supporters 
are the labor papers in all the great cities. Mr. Hearst 
has more prominence than Mr. Bryan had before the 
meeting of the convention at which the Nebraskan was 
nominated. Mr. Hearst has three big metropolitan 
papers boosting him. They are his own; but if a man 
may not boo-t himself, who may be expected to do so? 
Mr. Hearst: is having lots of fun out of his boom, and 
the best of it is that Mr. Hearst’s boom does not seem 
to be giving anyone else much worry. Such a boom 
cannot be harmful—not even to Mr. Hearst. He has 
plenty of money, and this is the first time he has tried 
this method of spending it. Yes; it is a nice, pleasant 
little boom, this one of Mr. Hearst’s, and it increases 
one’s cheerfulness just to take pen in hand to chronicle 
its progress. This country always did delight to be- 
hold a young man amusing himself innocently. Hurrah 
for Mr. Hearst! 

ab ab 
Tue Hon. Thomas C. Platt has put the sinuous 
life behind him, at an expense—estimated—of $12,000. 
eh 
Tsaac W. Morton 

WHEN Isaac W. Morton, on Sunday last, did “what 
Cato dared and Addison approved,” St. Louis lost a 
citizen of whom any community might well have been 
proud. He was a splendid business man, and a gen- 
tleman of genuine culture. He was practical and 
idealistic. He studied all the problems of life, and 
tried to remedy its evils in every way of doing or giv- 
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ing for the benefit of others. Mr. Morton was modest 


and gentle, and withal, energetic in affairs. His work 
was instrumental in: making the success of many great 
local institutions, and he was a force in almost all the 
public movements that marked the renaissance of St. 
Louis. He worked too hard. His nerves gave way 
under the strain, and he made the plunge into the dark, 
we may be sure, when disease and pain had temporarily 
weakened that reasonableness upon which for so many 
years his friends and relatives and business associates 
had relied with unwavering confidence. Mr. Morton 
died of his own untiring endeavors in many fields, and 
he was a hero of the struggle of to-day. He did not 
surrender. He was stricken down by the stress of his 
efforts in behalf of his associates and for the advance- 
ment of the interests of the city in which he was a 
commanding and compelling figure. 
eb ab 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT is against Perry S. Heath for 
Secretary of the National Republican Committee. The 
President as a politician has not lost his true under- 
standing of his duty as a reformer. 
eh hb 
The Divorce Evil 
INTIMATIONS from the National Capital are that 
President Roosevelt will recommend something to 
Congress in the matter of establishing something like 
uniformity in divorce laws. The intimations may or 
may not be well founded, but it is almost certain that 
the Nation is not yet ready for governmental inter- 
ference in such matters. There may come a time, 
however, when the country will stand for a National 
divorce law. There is no doubt that there are increas- 
ing evils growing out of divorce, but there is some 
doubt that the time has come to apply the remedy of 
a National interference with State laws. A great deal 
of divorce laxity is not due to lax laws, but to the 
weakening of the hold of religion upon the people. In 
almost all matters involving the maintainance of so- 
cial sanity among the people, the best prophylactic is a 
modicum of that good old religion our fathers and 
mothers knew and felt. Divorce is growing where 
religion is losing its force. It will be time for the 
Nation to put a stop to free and unlimited divorce 
when we are convinced that the churches are helpless 
against the growing evils of an institution originally 
good in itself. 
ob eb 
ANDREW CARNEGIE contemplates the steel slump 
with equanimity. If the big trust bursts Andrew, hav- 
ing all the bonds, will take the plants and run them 
at a profit again. Andrew is probably in sympathy 
with Rockefeller’s raid against Morgan. 
eb 
M1. Blair's Action 
WirHout wishing to appear as prejudicing the cause 
of the editor of the Missouri Republican in the matter 
of the charge of criminal libel preferred against him 
by Mr. James L. Blair, the Mrrror, nevertheless, hopes 
that the action may bring to light the facts, if such there 
be, underlying the rumors which reflect so terribly up- 
on the character of a gentleman who has always stood 
high in this community. Mrs. Blair has done wisely 
in proceeding against his traducers in the only way pos- 
sible under the circumstances. The Mrrror is_ in- 
formed, and believes, that Mr. Blair is innocent of the 
atrocious wrong-doing whisperingly alleged against 
him, and hopes that an investigation of the matter in 
court will make plain to the public mind hitherto poi- 
soned’ by innuendo and irresponsible gossip, the fact 
that the head and front of his offending hath no more 
extent than that when deceived and defrauded and 
placed in the attitude of violating a trust, he made good 
the losses entailed upon the estates in his charge. -Mr. 
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Blair, if anything, has been quixotic in his attempt to 
shield others related to him by the closest of ties, and 
he has suffered enough to make all the people at all 
conversant with his peculiar difficulties rejoice in the 
prospect of a vindication that shall not only leave his 
character where it was before the rumors became preva- 
lent, but exalt hiin still further in public opinion. 
ah ob 
The Trotting Mile 

CrEScEus has trotted a mile in 1:5934, and would 

have done better but for breaking just in front of the 


If the horses keep on they will soon put the 
It is evident 


wire. 
automobile out of business for speed. 
that it will not be long until the Cresceus record will be 
beaten. Some of us may live to see the trotting mile 
brought down to a minute and a half. 
hb 
Tris 

Miss ViscintA HarNnep is presenting “Iris” for a 
second season in this city, at the Olympic this week. 
The play is as brilliant as anything Mr. Pinero ever 
wrote, or as anything in which Miss Harned has ever 
appeared, but it is bad, irredeemably bad. The only 
decent individual in the play appears to be a sort of 
amiable ass. The heroine sinks to harlotry for no 
reason Other than that, as said in a Mrrror critique, 
last year, “she needs the money.” Perhaps that is a 
sufficient excuse or motive in this commercial time, 
but I doubt it. Jris is a strumpet. She is what she 
is because she cannot be content to live otherwise than 
luxuriously. This might possibly excuse the girl lured 
“on the town” from the misery of the slums, but it can- 
not excuse a woman of intelligence, and with a sense 
of social rightfulness such as Jris started out with. Jris 
doesn’t recognize or appreciate honest love when she 
meets it. She is the incarnation of that hetaira in 
“The Letters of Alciphron,“ who wrote her lover, “if 
you have not drachmz to send me with your letters, do 
not weary me with tears and kisses.”  /Jris is the rot- 
tenest play that has appeared on the boards in thirty 
years or more. It has no moral at all, except that the 
harlot’s lot is not a happy one when the “coin” gives 
out or the “producer” catches on to the fact that he is 
fooled. This Pinero play is vile because it makes the 
“producer,” Maldonado, so much better than the wom- 
an Jris. That isn’t truth to nature, to my thinking. I 
have a theory that the worst woman is better than the 
best man in some things, yet Pinero makes Maldonado 
in every way the superior of the woman who is fasci- 
nated by his wealth. Jris is not even smart enough to 
be typical of the class into which she finally settles her- 
self. She is blunderful in her working of the mon- 
eyed man, in the manipulation of all the strings to her 
bow. There’s only one good thing in “Iris,” and that 
is Croker Harrington’s description of. the woman he 
likes—even though in his category of the desirabilities 
in her composition he omits virtue of the sort that a 
puritanical age has almost exalted into the position of 
the only virtue. “Iris“ is a brilliantly corruptive drama. 
The literary quality of it does not excuse it. Miss 
Harned’s gowning does not excuse it. Even the hetaire 
who may witness it at the matinees will be offended by 
its implication against the possibilities of character in 
“the oldest profession open to women.” The brilliancy 
of this “Iris” is the phosphorescence that is engendered 
by putrefaction, and the better it is played the worse 
it is for the spectator and auditor. 


eh hb 
Mrs. Fish’s Fancies 


Mrs. StuyvESANT FisH continues to be interviewed 
about the Four Hundred, and Mrs. Fish continues to 
say that the Four Hundred, as an institution, is absurd. 
Mrs. Fish thinks that society would be improved by 
going into politics, and that politics would be improved 
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by an admixture of society. It may be that Mrs. 
Fish is right, but we doubt it most seriously. So- 
ciety in politics is blamed for British mismanagement 
in the Boer war. Society in politics didn’t help this 
country’s army when the war with Spain came on. 
Society in politics has been tried in New York City 
without much good effect upon either, as witness the 
case of the Belmonts, the Hamiltons, the Van Alens 
and others. Society as society will hardly improve 
anything, since it degenerates itself. Society as so- 
ciety is nothing but the elaboration of idleness, and 
therefore, it cannot “go into” anything, and remain 
Society, as our Society would be. Society as an end 
Society as a diversion from work 
Politics as politics, 
Politics as 


in itself is an evil. 
of many kinds is a good thing. 
that is, professional politics, is a bad thing. 
a public duty aside from other duties is a desirable 
thing. Society, so far as this country can see, has 
nothing to put into politics, but money, and money in 
politics is a vice of which there is now more than 
enough complaint. It is much to be feared that the 
purification of society and politics by a mingling of 
iridescent dream of the charming Mrs. 


ob ob 


Lagor leaders would do wisely not to proceed with 
the fomentation of strikes just now. The employer 
has troubles of a monetary nature likely to make him 
very ready to shut down his works at slight provoca- 
tion. The financial situation at present is such that 
its graver threatenings may be averted if labor will 
be rational and considerate. Labor is infinitely better 
off than capital to-day, and if Labor is wise, it will not 
press Capital to the point of forcing both to disastrous 


both is an 
Fish. 


extremity. 
hb 
Cockrell and Folk 

SENATOR COCKRELL as a candidate for President, is 
criticised for that he was a Confederate general. What 
of it? We have been told by leaders of both the great 
parties that the issues of the days of 1860-1865 are dead. 
The Spanish war united the sections. Senator Cock- 
rell represents the best type of reconstructed Confeder- 
ates. If the nomination of such a man would reopen 
old wounds, then the tale that is told of the healing of 
the breach is a delusive lie, and the sooner we know it 
for such the better for the country. Senator Cockrell 
would appeal to all conservative elements, to the ele- 
ments, that is to say, that are distrustful of the Roose- 
veltian precipitancy of action on the one hand and 
those distrustful of the tendencies of the extreme De- 
mocracy on the other. Senator Cockrell would appeal 
to the sympathies of the independent voter much more 
forcibly than a man like Senator Gorman. He would 
be more acceptable to the country at large than any 
nominee from New York named and backed by Sena- 
tor Hill. Senator Cockrell is famous as a working 
official. He is not a spectacularist, and he is not a 
politician that carries partisanism to the point of being 
rabid. That he is from Missouri is no discredit. Mis- 
souri is not so inevitably Democratic as some Demo- 
crats think, and her vote in the electoral college is 
well worth making secure. The objection to the can- 
didacy of Senator Cockrell for the Democratic nomina- 
tion for Presidency is not altogether well taken. 
Here in Missouri the objection looks like a touch of 
treason to the old State. The people who don’t want 
to honor Mr. Cockrell even to the extent of giving him 
the vote of his own State for President in the Demo- 
cratic convention are those who fear Mr. Cockrell’s 
candidacy may render it impossible to defeat the De- 
mocracy in the event of a failure of Mr. Joseph W. 
Folk to realize his ambitions. I don’t think that Mis- 
souri has yet reached the stage whereat Mr. Joseph 
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W. Folk is a person of greater influence and impor. 
tance than Senator Cockrell. An honor to Mr. Cock. 
rell is surely no reflection upon Mr. Folk. But may- 
be the friends of Mr. Folk would rather have him re- 
ceive Missouri’s vote in the Democratic convention for 
President of the United States. Things are beginning 
to look that way. 
ob ch 
THE panic is here, but it’s a rich man’s panic. The 
trouble will come when the hard times reach down to 
the workingman. Incidentally, the theory of a decen- 
nial periodicity of panics is apparently in process of 
painful demonstration. 
ch & 
Merchants’ Exchange Presidency 
TENTATIVE campaigning has been begun for the Pres- 
idency of the Merchants’ Exchange during the year 
1904. The position will be an important one during 
that year; there will be so many dignitaries and delega- 
tions to receive during the World’s Fair period. [pn 
the natural course of custom, Mr. Will A. Gardiner 
would be President in 1904, having been successively 
second and first vice-president. Mr. Gardiner is a 
young man, and there are some who pretend to believe 
that an older man should have the place in such an 
important period. It is urged that an orator is wanted 
for the place. It seems to me, however, that it would 
bz unwise to break an old established unwritten law of 
the Exchange at this time, that it would be unjust to 
Mr. Gardiner to deprive him of the honor towards 
which he has been working, when it is almost within 
his grasp, and that it would be, so to speak, anachro- 
nistic to put a young man aside in so important a mat- 
ter in the birthtime of the new St. Louis. Mr. Gardi- 
ner is a good business man, and has been a strong 
member of the Exchange. If he be no orator there 
are many other orators in the body who might, on oc- 
casion, speak for him, in view of the fact that adminis- 
tration is more important in the office than oratory. 
The talk among members of the Exchange about elect- 
ing again one of several former Presidents is very 
strong. Some of the former Presidents being so con- 
sidered, are men of great popularity, and they are 
therefore formidable possibilities. The argument for 
departure from precedent is being forcibly advanced, 
and with much plausibility. Neveretheless, it is thought 
that the Merchants’ Exchange is made up of men of 
enough stability of character to prevent their being 
carried away by the notion that the World’s Fair is an 
excuse for turning all the body’s customs upside down 
and inside out. The movement to reverse precedent 
in the case of Mr. Gardiner is one that promises only 
to humiliate a young man in the day and hour when 
his opportunity, long awaited and honorably striven 
for, has come to him. This is the day, this is the 
city of the young man. And in no place can the 
young man and the new St. Louis idea be better ex- 
emplified than in the Presidency of the city’s largest 
and most distinguished and most distinctive commer- 
cial organization. It is time to avoid even the sus- 
picion of old fogyism. Old and honored custom 
should not be abandoned without careful considera- 
tion of all the consequences. The only point, after 
all, is to decide upon the man who, everything con 
sidered, will make the best president of the body. 
ae 
Horse Show Coming 
Sr. Louts is going to have a Horse Show this yeat 
that will beat all the successes of the past. The 
event will be on a large scale as to the equine features, 
while the preparations for the affair in a social way 
indicate a grander display of toilettes than the city 


The Horse Show is an institution 


has ever known. 
Ow 


that appeals to the instinct of the well-to-do to sh 
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This instinct will 


selves and their belongings. 
be all the stronger this year because of the general 


” which the well-to-do here have felt as a re- 


them 
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sult of their speculative enterprises. To be prominent, 


not to say conspicuous, at the Horse Show will be 
pretty nearly proof positive that the person so dis- 
tinguished doesn’t or hasn’t noticed a little thing like 
the shrinkage in values in the securities that St. Louis- 
ans deal in. Not to be in evidence at the Horse 
Show this year will be almost conclusive proof that 
one has been hard hit in the market and is tempor- 
arily down and out. Therefore, the Horse Show 
will be in the nature of a grand demonstration of 
solvency and serenity, and the dress makers are being 
called upon to see that the leaders of society or those 
who think themselves leaders, or who want to be 
leaders, make good before their acquaintances and 
friends. The boxes are all sold, long in advance. 
lhe membership of the Bit and Bridle Club is larger 
now than it was at the end of the show last year. The 
entries of horses are more numerous than in the past. 
All the old exhibitors will be represented, and many 
new aspirants to honor will enter the lists. The prizes 
are larger, more numerous, and by virtue of the char- 
acter of competition, in every way better worth win- 
ning. The great fashionable event will take place 
the first week in November, but is already the sub- 
ject of much anticipation and the motive of much 
preparation. Every indication is that every condition 
in the community is making for a great success of the 
show this year. And leaving everything else out of 
consideration, why shouldn’t the Horse Show of this 
year surpass all others, with Col. Bryan Snyder offi- 
ciating as Director-General and “Jack” Kearney pre- 
siding as prime promoter of profitable publicity. for 
the institution or function, or whatever we must call 
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Dr. RuNGE, Superintendent of the St. Louis Insane 
Asylum, says that “any man who believes in spiritual- 
ism is not insane, but simply a misguided fool.” This 
is important, as the view of an insanity expert, but 
“misguided fool” is a harsh term to use concerning per- 
sons who extract as much comfort and consolation from 
their convictions as do the believers in spiritualism. 


ek 


Newspapers and the Squeeze 

ALL over the land the papers are now pointing with 
scorn at the head of Charles M. Schwab. He is de- 
nounced as an evil example to the youth of the time. 
He is criticised with unlimited bitterness. The same 
things are being said of the man who financed the 
great “Soo” enterprise that recently collapsed. But 
six months or a year ago it was different. Schwab 
and others like him were pointed out as examples to be 
emulated. They stood for opportunity. They were 
praised for “braininess”—vile word—and they were 
upheld as marvels of the power of unaided honesty. 
When the papers were praising these men the papers 
well knew that the financiering such men had done 
was accomplished by the methods that have since been 
exposed in the case of each. There is no one with 
sense enough to write an article about anything that 
didn’t and doesn’t know that industrial promotion has 
been carried on in every instance on the policy and 
theory of taking care of the insiders first and then 
letting in the public for whatever might be left. The 
actions of Schwab, when he had made his coup, 
showed‘him for what he is-—a cheap and coarse sport, 
= unlike John W. Gates, not wholly different from 
“Jim” Fisk. Yet Schwab was held forth as the 
typically successful American even unto the hour of 
his downfall. When we reflect upon the manner 
in which the newspapers now roasting the Schwabs 
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and the Morgans and all the rest of the financiers 
used formerly to be-puff and be-praise them we are 
brought very close to nausea. The great promoters 
were very largely creatures of newspaper exaggera- 
tion. The formation of the now shattered or rapidly 
shrinking industrials was materially aided by news- 
The trust promoters were all 
Their persons and their 


paper guff and gush. 
heroes of commercialism. 
doings and their appurtenances were described with 
sycophantic and servile orientalism of flattery. Now 
they are treated as if they were the “pirates” the self- 
same newspapers knew them to be when fawning upon 
and slobbering over them a year or less ago. The 
newspapers have helped along the industrial “jag” 
more than any other one influence in the country. 
They bolstered up the fakes and frauds at all times. 
They have always plugged away to “maintain confi- 
dence.” They are doing this even now. They are hid- 
ing the facts of the financial situation from the people 
even while denouncing the organizers of collapse. 
They are not telling the public of all the heartaches 
in the country, of all the anxiety, of all the tremblings 
on the brink of ruin in palace and in humbler home as 
a result of the prolonged and proliferous newspaper 
“jolly” of the past three or four years. For this rea- 
son it is that the people are distrustful of the 
present newspaper effort to show that conditions are 
dangerous only to those engaged in speculation. The 
public that is suffering recognizes the newspaper as- 
surances that all is well, as whistling when approach- 
ing a graveyard. This newspaper jolly will not save 
the people from disaster or at the least distress, see- 
ing that the newspapers with their adulation of the 
Schwabs and all the other get-rich-quick men and 
their works were mainly responsible for the creation 
of the craze from which we are now experiencing the 
unpleasant and, indeed, painful reaction. 
ab ob 

Mr. WittiAM J. Bryan has repudiated his recan- 
tation of the silver doctrine. The present financial 
squeeze is not his time to abandon his quantitative the- 
A little more hard luck and Bryan- 
It’s an ill wind, 


ory of money. 
ism may be again in the ascendant. 
etc. 
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Realism 

TALK about realism in literature! There are “the 
Kempton-Wace Letters.” Jack London wrote the 
Wace letters. A Miss Strunsky wrote the Kempton 
letters. So, at least, we are told. And now Mrs. 
London has applied for a separation from Mr. London, 
and there is gossip that Mr. London and Miss Strunsky 
have discovered that they are affinities and all that sort 
of thing. What is sacred to our literarians? Wasn't 
it Edgar Saltus who turned his own divorce case into 
a novel? And now Jack London and Miss Strunsky 
have laid bare their passion and pocketed the -coin 
from the proceeds. of the “poppy-show.” Pretty soon 
our celebrities will make love before a camera and 
into a phonograph for the reproduction of words and 
motions in moving-picture dramas with metallic par- 
rotting accompaniments before the crowds in the ten- 
twenty-thirty-cent theaters. What has become of the 
old virtues of refinement and reticence? 

ob hb 
The Greth Airship 

Proressor LANGLEY with the government’s money 
to draw on built an air ship that would not sail. A 
poor doctor, with hardly enough to live on, has built 
an air ship in which he sailed and circled all over the 
city of San Francisco. Doctor Greth couldn’t borrow 
a dollar from the wealthy men of San Francisco while 
working on his project. Poor mechanics had faith in 
him and advanced him small sums to help him along. 
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Doctor Greth’s experiment succeeded. Now millions 


are at his command. The story isn’t new at all, but 
Wealth is ready to grab what 


is proved good. Wealth is ready to gobble every inven- 


it bears restatement. 


tion that is practicable, but wealth is rarely ready to 
help the inventor in the days of struggle. It is pa- 
thetic that this is so, but after all it is human nature. 
The Langley failure, while affording a contrast, also 
affords justification for wealth’s timidity. And too 
often willing wealth has been swindled by inventors 
who never tried to invent anything, or by frauds like 
the Keely motor. Doctor Greth may have suffered 
in poverty, but it is something that, at last, he has 
shown enough of his genius to make sure that wealth 
will readily disgorge to give that genius full play. And 
the country is glad that an American will be able to 
compete with Santos-Dumont at the World’s Fair. 
ab ab 

Tue United States has won its case in the fisher- 
ies dispute with Great Britain. We can beat “the 
mother country” at law just as easily as we can at yacht 
racing, target-shooting, brick-laying, bridge-building 
and mixing drinks. 

ee 


Mr. Wainwright's Case 

A story goes the rounds of the St. Louis clubs that 
Mr. Ellis Wainwright, now in Europe, and under in- 
dictment for endorsing a note on which money was 
raised to buy local assemblymen, will shortly come 
home of his own will. Why he should not, is hard to 
see. His fellow endorser of the note in question was 
held guiltless, and there is no more reason to sup- 
pose Mr. Wainwright knew more of the purpose for 
which the money was raised than did his associate in 
endorsement. Mr. Wainwright’s case, it would seem, 
might as well be dropped. It does not look as if any 
good purpose would be served by trying him for an 
offense of which his associate was acquitted at the 
close of the State’s evidence, by order of the court. 
Under the known circumstances it does not look fair 
that Mr. Wainwright, with such strong presumptive 
evidence of guiltlessness in his behalf, should be ex- 
ploited as a fugitive boodler. But fairness towards 
Mr. Wainwright, or any one else, is not compatible 
with certain imminent political necessities. Mr. Wain- 
wright in exile is part of the stock-in-trade of cer- 
tain politicians making much show of civic virtue in 
this community just now. 


ob 


THAT was a man apt in speech who said, the other 
day, that what the country is now suffering from is 
an attack of “nervous prosperity.” 


eb -b 
Cleveland's Influence 


GrovER CLEVELAND is looming so large politically 
that his prominence must give his ancient enemy, Mr. 
Bryan, the nightmare. Mr. Cleveland’s utterances 
upon any and all subjects are read with great interest 
by the American people. Mr. Cleveland, it were 
idle to deny, is the hope, hardly ventured in expres- 
sion, of many interests and elements that are afraid of 
and inimical to Mr. Roosevelt, in the Republican party. 
The followers of Mr. Bryan still call the Princeton 
sage a traitor, and will have none of him. The 
South, however, is looking in a friendly fashion tow- 
ards Cleveland, and the South has much swing in 
Democratic councils. Mr. Cleveland is hardly more 
of a “dead one” than Mr. Bryan... Mr. Cleveland 
will have to be reckoned with in the next National 
Democratic Convention. His friends will have to be 
consulted, as well as Mr. Bryan’s, in naming the can- 


didate. 
(Continued on Page 9.) 
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A SLIGHT CHANGE 


BY DENIS A. M CARTHY. 


HE old-fashioned fellows who founded this land, 
Who turned the first furrow and broke the first 
sod, 
Emblazoned this motto on every hand: 
“Our trust is in God.” 


But should they come back from their bowers of bliss, 

Should they rise once again from the mouldering 
dust, 

They'd find their old motto reads something like this: 


“Our God isa trust.” 
From New York Life. 


ob eh hb 
RUSS AND JAP CONFLICT 


BY CHARLES JOHNSTON, B. C. S. RET. 


[Most people don’t know why Russia and Japan 
are arrayed against one another over China. This 
article, from the “New York Independent,” is a sim- 
ple and intelligible explanation why the conflict is 
regarded as inevitable.] 


HE conflict between Russian and Japanese inter- 
ests in the Far East is inevitable, because it 
springs from economic and ethnical causes. 

It is not a mere political struggle, which depends on 
the views and intentions of parties, but is the natural 
outcome of the growth of the two nations concerned. 
From the Russian point of view, the causes of the 
fight for Manchuria are these: Russia is not densely 
pepulated yet, but the resources of European Russia 
are very undeveloped, while the population is in- 
creasing faster than that of any nation in the world. 
It is at present one hundred and forty millions; at 
the present rate of increase, it will be two hundred 
millions within twenty-seven years, four hundred mil- 
lions within seventy-five years, and five hundred mil- 
lions by the end of the century. As sanitation and 
the food of the people improve the number of children 
surviving will increase; hence the present rate of 
increase may be expected to continue for at least a 
hundred years. We have, therefore, within the near 
future, a nation of five hundred millions, overwhélm- 
ingly of white race and Slavonic blood, to be provided 
for; and this makes an imperative demand, with 
which the views of ministers or even emperors have 
practically nothing to do. 

In his recent masterly report on Siberian and 
Manchurian conditions, Minister Witté tells us, first, 
that Russian colonists are pouring into Siberia in an 
ever-increasing stream, which already amounts to a 
quarter of a million emigrants yearly; and secondly, 
that there is any amount of good available land in 
Siberia, both arable and forest, which will provide 
ample room for Russia’s colonists for a long time to 
come. This land is largely of the quality of our North- 
western wheat States, or, perhaps, even more like the 
great wheat field of the Canadian Northwest. Like 
Manitoba, Siberia owes one of its chief advantages 
as a wheat country to its high latitude, which is by 
no means, as we are accustomed to think, a disad- 
vantage from an agricultural point of view. Thus 
along the fiftieth parallel of north latitude there are, 
on the average, two hours more sunshine daily, dur- 
ing the period when the wheat is ripening, as com- 
pared, for instance, with Ohio. The Siberian summer 
is intensely hot, comparing with the tropics. Hence 
it will rapidly fill up with a part of the excess pop- 
ulation of Russia; and, as Siberia has an area of 
about six million square miles, of which at least two 
million are available for colonization, it will probably 
have, by the end of the century, a population of be- 
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Cassini and embodied in what is called the Cassini 
Convention. As a result of this agreement, we find 
Russia holding a lease of the land about Port Arthur 
and Talien-wan, and building a railroad across Man- 
churia, on a strip of conceded territory, with certain 
widenings at convenient points. The Boxer rising 
of 1900, which threatened the entire destruction of 
Russia’s work in Manchuria, compelled Russia to 
substitute armed occupation for pacific tenancy, and 
this armed occupation is being gradually withdrawn 
from the general Manchurian territory to the con. 
ceded strips, thus restoring the civil government to 
China, without in the least weakening Russia’s hold 
on the railroad and Talien-wan and Port Arthur. 

Again the story changes to Japan. Fiercely te. 
senting her forced withdrawal from the “Regent's 
Sword” peninsula, and the destruction of her hopes 
of finally seizing Manchuria, Japan, immediately after 
the treaty, set herself to build a great fleet aimed 
directly at Russia’s position in Port Arthur. In the 
five years following her forced evacuation of the 
Chinese peninsula, Japan built six large modern bat- 
tle ships, two of twelve thousand tons and four of 
fifteen thousand tons displacement. Within the same 
period she added to her fleet six large armored cruis- 
ers, of about ten thousand tons displacement; thus 
building, clearly for revenge on Russia, twelve of the 
most powerful war ships afloat at the time. Besides 
her fleet, Japan has an army of about one hundred and 
fifty thousand, with a first reserve of time-served men 
of about two hundred thousand, and a second reserv: 
of about the same number. She has also, besides her 
first fighting line, about a dozen less effective pro- 
tected cruisers, besides numerous transports. 

But while Japan, in her rage and fury, was 
building the big battle ships and cruisers, and drilling 
her troops, Russia was not dreaming. She pushed 
forward the Manchurian Railroad, paying for it from 
the budget surplus, and thus making a sound invest- 
ment; and at the same time she steadily accumulated 
battle ships, cruisers and the lesser fry of gun boats, 
destroyers, torpedo boats, and so forth, under the 


tween two and three hundred millions, almost wholly 
of pure Russian race, since the Asiatics are a dwin- 
dling factor. The pressure of two hundred millions 
of Siberians, with three hundred millions of European 
Russians behind them, as we shall have it in less 
than a hundred years, is something which can no 
more be resisted than the progress of a glacier or 
the flow of the Amazon. 

This vast population, with a territory equally vast, 
must have a free outlet to the sea, and will have it, 
no matter what opposition, from whomsoever coming, 
may attempt to check it. This is so evident that Mr. 
Balfour long ago conceded the point, and, on behalf 
of England, explicitly acquiesced in Russia’s acquisi- 
tion of Port Arthur. Once we grant Russia’s right 
to hold Port Arthur, all the rest follows inevitably. 
Arrived at this point, we already begin to feel the 
pressure of Japan, and we may continue the story 
from the Japanese side. 

The density of population in European Russia and 
Poland is only about fifty to the square mile; for the 
whole of the Russian Empire, it is about fifteen. 
Japan is at the other pole, having an average density 
of three hundred to the square mile, something more 
than Germany. With the German Empire Japan 
may fairly be compared, both for area and population, 
if we leave Bavaria out of the count, and the com- 
parison helps us vividly to understand the storm and 
stress of the Japanese nation. Let us remember Ger- 
many’s strenuous efforts to get a footing in South 
America; let us keep in mind Germany’s steadfast 
desire to “inherit” from decrepit Turkey a field for 
German enterprise in Asia Minor, and we have an 
exact image of the forces which drive the Japanese 
toward the Asian mainland. The Japanese hankering 
for Korea dates back centuries, and it was the desire 
to oust China and Chinese suzerainty from Korea 
which inspired the Chino-Japanese war of 1894. It 
will be remembered that Japan landed her troops at 
three points on the Korean coast, and, using the Her- 
mit Kingdom as a base, made a successful incursion 
into China’s territory in Manchuria, and inflicted a 
crushing defeat on the Chinese armies in the neigh- tremendously strong fortresses of Port Arthur and 
borhood of the Yalu River. At the close of the war Talien-wan. In the spring of 1901, about the time 
the Japanese found themselves in occupation of the Japan’s fleet was ready, Russia had in the Far East three 
“Regent’s Sword” peninsula, called in Chinese Liao- first-class battle ships, one being of eleven thousand 
Tung, at the exeremity of which Port Arthur lies. and two of about thirteen thousand tons displacement, 
Japan believed that she had at last secured a firm and also four powerful cruisers, one being of eleven 
foothold on the continent of Asia, and could proceed thousand tons, one of nine and the other two of six 
to absorb Korea by easy stages, thus finding an ample thousand tons displacement, besides gun boats, tor- 
field for her surplus population, and a vast tract of pedo boats and destroyers. Thus Russia had three 
untouched resources. For Korea has an area of battle ships and four cruisers against Japan’s six 
over eighty thousand square miles, with a population battle ships and six cruisers; and, while the Japanese 
of about twelve millions, or some hundred and fifty ships were in the main heavier, the Russian ships 
to the square mile, thus allowing room for at least were, in proportion, more heavily armed. While 
a hundred Japanese colonists to every square mile Japan might have been able to win in a fight, the 
without any great crowding of the population. Man- Russian force was sufficiently formidable to induce 
churia, to which the “Regent’s Sword” peninsula hesitation. And while Japan was, Hamiet-like, weigh- 
gave access, was even moré tempting, as, with the ing the question of taking arms against a sea of 
immense area of over three hundred and sixty thous-. war ships, Russia was acting with decision and force. 
and square miles, it has only a population of eight In the spring of the present year she added two more 
millions, or less than twenty-five to the square mile. cruisers to her Far Eastern fleet, and, at the moment 

Russia once more comes into the story. Count of writing, three more battle ships, two of which 
Casini was in those days her envoy at Peking. On are over thirteen thousand tons displacement, and two 
his initiative, Russia enlisted the co-operation of more cruisers, one of eight and one of seven thousand 
France and Germany against the threatened Japanese tons, are on their way to join their sister ships e 
invasion, and the three nations together, coming for- Port Arthur. This gives Russia-six battle ships an 
ward on China’s behalf, forced Japan to get off the eight cruisers, against Japan’s six battle ships and 
Asian mainland, taking Formosa instead. This Japan six cruisers, both having secondary fleets of lesser 
did, with the worst grace in the world, and the whole ships. To back her fleet up, Russia has not less than 
subsequent history of the Far East turns on that oc- a quarter of-a million troops of all arms in or ge 
currence. To speak in the language of diplomacy,- Manchuria, with a million or so more who can ' 
China was boundlessly grateful to her great neigh- brought over the Siberian Railroad within a few 
bor for driving out the Japanese, and- readily acqui- weeks. : 
esced in certain proposals put forward by Count As the latest move up to the present we have 
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troops in 
“merely as an experiment in mobilization,” and 
we may presently expect to see a Russian force wan- 
over toward the Yalu River and the Korean fron- 
tier, “for survey purposes,” and for change of air. 
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THE FORD OF CREVECCEUR 


Japan landing ten or twelve thousand 
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BY MARY AUSTIN. 


ES. I understand; you are M’siu the Notary, 
M’siu the Sheriff has told me. You are come 
to hear how by the help of God I have killed 

Filon Geraud at the Ford of Crévecceur. 

3y the help of God, yes. Think you if the devil 
had a hand in it, he would not have helped Filon? 
For he was the devil’s own, was Filon. He was big, 
beautiful, he had a way—but always there was 
the devil’s mark. I see that the first time ever I 
knew him at Agua Caliente. The devil sit in Filon’s 
eves and laugh—laugh—some time he go away like a 
weit at a window, but he come again. M’siu, he live 
there! And Filon he know that I see, so he make 
like he not care; but I think he care a little, else why 
he make for torment me all the time? Ever since I 
see him at that shearing at Agua Caliente eight, ten 
year gone, he not like for let me be. I have been the 
best shearer in that shed, snip—snip—quick, clean. Ah, 
i: is beautiful! All the sheep-men like for have me 
shear their sheep. Filon is new man at that shearing, 
Lebecque is just hire him then; but yes, M’siu, to sec 
him walk about that Agua Caliente you think he own 
all those sheep, all that range. Ah, he had a way! 
Pretty.soon that day Filon is hearing all sheep men 
say that Raoul is the best shearer; then he come lean 
on the rail by my shed and laugh softly like he talk 
with himself, and say, “See the litttle man; see him 
shear.” But me, I can no more. The shears turn 
in my hand so I make my sheep all bleed same like one 
Then I look up and see the devil in Filon 
Geraud’s eye. It is always so after that, all those 
years until I kill Filon. If I make a little game of 
poker with other shepherds, then he walk along and 
say: : 

“Ah, you, Raoul, you is one sharp fellow. I not 
like for play with you.” Then is my play all gone bad. 

But if Filon play, then he say, “come, you little 
man, and bring me the good luck.” 

It is so, M’siu! If I go stand by that game, Filon 
is win, win all the time. That is because of the devil. 
And if there are women—no, M’siu, there was never 
one woman. What would a shepherd, whose work is 
always toward the hills, do with a woman? Is it to 
plant a vineyard that others may drink wine? Ah, 
non! But me, at shearings and at Tres Pinos where 
we pay the tax, there I like to talk to pretty girl 
same as other shepherds, then Filon come make like 
he one gran’ friend. And all the time he make say 
the compliments, he make me one mock. His eyes 
they laugh always, that make women like to do what 


he say. 


ne Was 


butcher. 


But me, I have no chance. 

It is so, M’siu, when I go out with my sheep. This is 
my trail—I go out after the shearing through the Cajfi- 
ada de las Vifias, then across the Little Antelope, 
while the grass is quick. After that I go up toward 
the hills of Olancho, where I keep one month; there 
is much good feed and no man comes. Also then I 
Wait at Tres Pinos for the sheriff that I pay the tax. 
Sacre! it isa hard one, that tax! After that I am 
free of the Sierras, what you call Neive—snowy. Well, 
[ know that country. I go about with my sheep 
and seek my: meadows—mine, M’siu, that I have 
climbed the great mountains to spy out among the 
pines, that I have found by the grace of God, and my 
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own wit; La Crevasse, Moultrie, Bighorn, Angostura. 
Also, I go by other meadows where other shepherds 
fed one month with another; but these are all mine. 
I go about and come again when the feed is grown. 

M’siu, it is hard to believe, but it is so—Filon finds 
my ‘meadows one by one. One year I come by La 
Crevasse—there is nothing there; I go on to Moul- 
trie—here the grass is eaten to the roots, and the little 
pines have no tops; at Bighorn is the fresh litter of 
a flock. I think maybe my sheep go hungry that sum- 
mer. So I come to Angostura. There is Filon. He 
laugh. Then it come into my mind that one day I 
goin’ kill that Filon Geraud. By the help of God. 
Yes. For he is big that Filon, he is strong; and me, 
M’siu, I am as God made me. 

So always, where I go on the range there is Filon; 
if I think to change my trail, he change also his. If 
I have good luck, Filon has better. If to him is the 
misfortune—ah—you shall hear. 

One year Gabriel Lausanne tell me that Filon 
lose all his lambs in the Santa Ana. You know that 
Santa Ana, M’siu? It is one mighty wind. It comes 
up small, very far away, one little dust like the clouds, 
creep, creep close by the land. It lies down along the 
sand; you think it is done? Eh, it is one liar, that 
Santa Ana. It rise up again, it is pale gold, it seek 
The sky is all wide, clear, no speck. Ah, it 
It will have nothing lying about 
when the Santa Ana comes. It is hot then, you have 
the smell of the earth in your nostrils. That, M’siu, is 
the Santa Ana. It is pale dust and the great push 
of the wind. The sand bites, there is no seeing the 
flock’s length. They huddle, and the lambs are smoth- 
ered; they scatter and the dogs can nothing make. 
If it blow one day, you thank God; if it blow two 
days, then is sheepman goin’ to lose his sheep. When 
Gabriel tell me about that Filon, I think he deserve 
ali that. What you think, M’siu? That same night 
the water of Tinpah rise up in his banks afar off by 
the hills where there is rain. It comes roaring down 
the wash where I make my camp, for you understand 
at that time of year there should be no water in the 
wash of Tinpah, but it come in the night and carry 
away one-half of my sheep. Eh, how you make that, 
M’siu; is it the devil or no? 

Well, it go like this eight, ten year; then it come 
last summer, and I meet Filon at the ford of Créve- 
ceur. ‘That is the water that comes down eastward 
from Mineral Mountain between Olancho and Senti- 
ne! Rock. It is what you call Mineral Creek, but 
the French shepherds call it Crévecceur. For why; 
it is a most swift and wide water; it goes darkly 
between earthy banks upon which it gnaws. It has 
hot springs which come up in it without reason, so 
that there is no safe crossing at any time. Its sands 
are quick; what they take, they take wholly with the 
life in it, and after a little they spew it out again. 
And, look you, it makes no singing, this water of 
Crévecceur. Twenty years have I kept sheep between 
Red Butte and the Temblor Hills, and I say this. 
Make no fear of singing water, for it goes not too 
deeply but securely on a rocky bottom; such a one 
you may trust. But this silent one, that is hot or 
cold, deep or shallow, and has never its banks the 
sume one season with another, this you may not trust, 
M’siu. And to get sheep across it—ah—it breaks the 
heart, this Crévecceur. 

Nevertheless, there is one place where a great rock 
runs slantwise of the stream, but under it, so that 
the water goes shallowly with a whisper, ah, so fast, 
and below it is a. pool. Here on the rocks the shep- 
herds make. pine logs to lie with stones so that the 
sheep cross over. Every year the water carries the 
logs away and the shepherds build again, and there 
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is no shepherd goes by that water but lose some 
sheep. Therefore, they call it the ford of Crévecceur.* 

Well, I have been about by the meadow of Angos- 
tura when it come last July, and there I see Narcisse 
Duplin. He is tell me the feed is good about Sentinel 
Rock, so I think me to go back by the way of Créve- 
ceur. There is pine wood all about eastward from 
that place. It is all shadow there at midday and has 
a weary sound. -Me, I like it not, that pine wood, 
so I push the flock and am very glad when I hear 
toward the ford the bark of dogs and the broken 
sound of bells. I think there is other shepherd that 
make talk with me. But me, M’siu, Sacre! damn! 
when I come out by the ford there is Filon Geraud. 
He has come up one side Crévecceur, with his flock, as 
I have come up the other. He laugh. 

“Hillo, Raoul,” say Filon, “will you cross?” 

“I will cross,” say I. 

“After me,” say Filon. 

“Before,” say I. 

M’siu does not know about sheep. Ah, non. It 
is so that the sheep is most scare of all beasts about 
Never so little a stream will he cross, but if 
the dogs compel him. It is the great trouble of shep- 
herds to get the flock across the waters that go in and 
about the Sierras. For that it is the custom to have 
two, three goats with the flocks to go first cross the 
water, then they will follow. 


water. 


But here at Crévecceur 
it is bad crossing any way you go; also, that day it is 
already afternoon. Therefore I stand at one side 
that ford and make talk with Filon at the other about 
who goes first. Then my goat which leads my flock 
come push by me and I stand on that log while we 
talk. He is one smart goat. 

“Eh, Raoul, let the goats decide,” cries Filon, and 
to that I have agree. Filon push his goat on the log, 
he is one great black one that is call Diable—I ask 
you is that a name for a goat? 
So they two walk on that log very still; for they see 
what they have to do. Then they push with the head, 
Diable and Noé, till that log it rock in the water; Filon 
Then because of 


I have call mine Noé. 


is cry to his goat and I to mine. 
that water one goat slip on the log, and the other is 
push so hard that he cannot stop; over they go into 
the pool of swift water, over and over until they come 
to the shallows; then they find their feet and come 
They will not care to push 
Filon he walk out 


up, each on his own side. 
with the heads again at that time. 
on the log to me, and I walk to him. 

“My goat have won the ford,” says he. 

“Your goat cannot keep what he wins.” 

“But I can,” says Filon. Then he look at me with 
his eyes like—like I have told you, M’siu. 

“Raoul,” he say, “you is one little man.” 

With that I remember me all the wrong I have 
had from this one. 

“Go you after your goat, Filon Geraud,” say I. 

With that I put my staff behind his foot, so, M’siu, 
and send him into the water, splash! He come to 
his feet presently in the pool with the water all in his 
hair and his eyes, and the stream run strong and dark 
against his middle. 

“Hey, you, Raoul, what for you do that?” he say, 
but also he laugh. “Ah, ha, little man, you have the 
joke this time.” 

“M’siu, that laugh stop on his face like it been 
freeze, his mouth is open, his eyes curl up. It is terri- 
ble, that dead laugh in the midst of the black water 
that run down from his hair. 

“Raoul,” he says, “the sand is quick!” 

Then he take one step, and I hear the sand suck. 
I see Filon shiver like a reed in the swift water. 

“My God,” he says, “the sand ts quick!” 

*Break-heart, 





M’siu, I do not know how it is with me. When 
I throw Filon in the pool, I have not known it 1s 
quick-sand ; but when I hear that, I think I am glad. 
I kneel down by that log in the ford and watch 
Filon. He speak to me very quiet 

“You must get a rope and make fast to that pine 
and throw the end to me. There is a rope in my 
pack.” 

“Yes,” say I, “there is a rope.” 

M’siu, I think I would not have killed him with 
my hands, but if God had given him over to me in 
the quick-sand of Crévecceur, how then? So I hold 
me still. Then is Filon begin to curse and cry. 

“You, Raoul, I make you pay for this!” 

He work with his feet and beat the water with 
his hands. But me, I can see the pool rising to his 
breast. After a little Filon see that also, then he 
leave off to struggle and make as if he laugh, but 
not with his eyes—never any more with his eyes while 
he live. 

“Well, Raoul,” he says, “you will have your fun, 
but man, do not make it too long.” 

“Tt will not be long, Filon,” say I. 

After that he is still until the water is come to his 
shoulders, then he speak softly, “Raoul, my friend, 
there is in the bank of Sacramento eight hundred dol- 
lars. It shall be his who saves me from this pool. 
Eight hundred dollars. Think, Raoul.” 

“Eight hundred dollars?” 

“Tt is a good sum,” says he. 

“But you will not need it now, Filon.” 

By that I see the water is rising fast. ‘Then he 
burst out 

“Ts it that you mean to kill me, Raoul? Mother 
of God, is it so?” 

“Tt is so, Filon.” 

After that I do not know how it is. The water is 
rising fast. The water is very swift in the pool and 
curl back against his throat. I think he is pray to 
God and to me; then he fight in the water—he choke— 
he cry. But me, I have run away into that pine wood 
for a little while. Then I think I will go and get that 
rope quick—but when I come again there is Filon 
under the pool. I can see-that clearly, but a little way 
under the dark water. His body is bent down stream 
and flows with its flowing like the bent grass that 
grows by the water border, like the long grass that is 
covered and rots under flood water. It is shaken 
with the shaking of Crévecceur. His eyes are open 
and his mouth, like a fish, and the water goes over 
them. It is as if he laugh down there under the pool; 
I see his body shake. His arms stream out from him 
like the blades of wet grass; his hand come up to the 
top and whirl about and go down with the running 
water. But never they grasp nor go forward. He 
is fast there in the quick-sands of Crévecceur. 


Yes, M’siu, it is so what you have said. M’siu the 
sheriff has also told me. If I had taken my flock and 
gone my way, telling never any man, then I should 
have missed this trouble and the talk of hanging. 
But consider! M’siu is perhaps accustomed to think 
what is best to be done in an evil case; but me, I have 
never before need to hide what I have done. How 
shall I begin then? Also, I am a shepherd. Another 
might leave the sheep of Filon in the pine wood by 
the ford of Crévecceur, but a shepherd—no. It is 
so that the sheep are the most silly of all beasts. They 
know not to cross the water—but if they are led, 
they make no fright. They have no cry when a cry 
is most of need. If a bear or coyote come upon the 
flock to torment them, they huddle, they run fool- 
ishly in twos and threes, making no sound. If there 
be a rain or untimely snow, the lambs sicken and die 
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plentifully. Ah, non! That man have no heart who 
will leave sheep tothe hills with no shepherding. Me, 
M’siu, I cannot. 

So I take my flocks across the ford, since Filon 
is in the water, and take all those silly ones toward 
La Crevasse, and after I think about that business. 
Three days after, I meet P’tee Pete. I tell him I 
find the sheep of Filon in the pine wood below Sen- 
tinel Rock. Pete, he say that therefore Filon is come 
to some hurt, and that he look for him. That make 
me scare, lest he should look by the ford of Créve- 
ceur. So after that, five or six days, when Narcisse 
Duplin is come up with me, I tell him Filon is gone 
to Sacramento, where his money is; therefore, I keep 
care of his sheep. That is a better tale—eh, M’siu,— 
for I have to say something. Every shepherd in that 
range is know those sheep of Filon. All this time I 
think me to take the sheep to Pierre Jullien in the 
meadow of Black Mountain. He is not much, that 
Pierre. If I tell him it is one gift from Le bon Dieu, 
that is explain enough for Pierre Jullien. Then I will 
be quit of the trouble of Filon Geraud. 

So, M’siu, would it have been, but for that dog 
Heléne. That is Filon’s she-dog that he raise from 
a pup. She is—she is une femme, that dog! All that 
first night when we come away from the ford, she 
cry, cry in her throat all through the dark, and in 
the light she look at me with her eyes, so to say: 

“I know, Raoul! I know what is under the water 
ot Crévecceur.” M’siu, is a man to stand that from 
a dog? So the next night I beat her, and in the 
morning she is gone. I think me the good luck to 
get rid of her. That Heléne! M’siu, what you think 
she do? She have gone back to look in the water for 
Filon. There she stay, and all sheepmen when they 
pass that way see that she is a good sheep-dog, and 
that she is much hungry; so they wonder that she 
will not leave off to look and go with them. After 
while all people in those parts is been talkin’ about 
that dog of Filon’s that look so keen in the water of 
Crévecceur. Mebbe four, five weeks after that I have 
killed Filon, one goes riding by that place that sees 
Heléne make mourn by the waterside over something 
that stick in the sand. It is Filon. Yes. That quick- 
sand have spit him out again. So you say; but me, 
I think it is the devil. , 

For the rest the sheriff has told you. Here they 
have brought me, and there is much talk. Of that 
I am weary, but for this I tell you all how it is about 
Filon; M’siu, I would not hang. Look you, so long 
as I stay in this life I am quit of that man, but if I 
die—there is Filon. So will he do unto me all that 
I did at the ford of Crévecceur, and more; for he 
is a bad one, Filon. Therefore it is as I tell you, 
M’siu, I, Raoul. By the help of God. Yes. 

From Out West. 
ab hb hb 


TO STOP FAKE FINANCE 


BY FRANCIS A. HOUSE. 


HE revelations in connection with the break- 
down of the United States Ship-Building Com- 
pany furnish instructively piquant reading. They 

are reminiscent of the turbulent days when Jay Gould 
and “Jim” Fisk used to startle and amuse the natives 
of Wall street with their unscrupulously adroit tactics 
to prevent old Commodore Vanderbilt from acquiring 
control of the Erie. According to the sworn state- 
ments of an erstwhile prominent trust company presi- 
dent, lawyers, clerks and office boys, the Shipbuilding 
Trust was organized and managed in a fashion fla- 
grantly conscienceless, amazingly inefficient. Among 
its directors were men who never went to the trouble 





of ascertaining exactly where the properties of the con- 
cern were located, who never attended a meeting, who 
were utterly ignorant of the names and actions of their 
colleagues on the board, who were not ashamed to be- 
come aiders and abettors in what London knows a 
“Hooleyism,” who acted as mere marionettes in the 
fascinating though not very honest game of “decorative 
finance.” 

The Shipbuilding Trust’s collapse has served more 
than anything else of recent startling developments to 
open the eyes of the intelligent classes of the commy- 
nity to the shameful excesses and outrageous misrep- 
resentations made by men of high standing in the 
financial and industrial community in relation to the 
corporations which they organized or had taken un- 
der their sheltering egis. Part of the shares and 
bonds of the concern were palmed off by the promoters 
on investors who had confidence, not so much in the 
value of the securities themselves as in the name, ex- 
perience and promises of the men who controlled them. 
How pitilessly have these trusting purchasers been 
fooled! How neatly and cleverly were they trapped 
with exaggerated statements of the earning capacity 
ot the plants to be absorbed and the dividends to be 
paid on the stock! None of them, we may be sure, 
would have cared to buy a single share had he known 
that Morgan and Schwab had entered into special un- 
conscionable agreements with the brokerage concern 
entrusted with the manipulation and floating of the se- 
curities, by which they assured themselves against al! 
possible loss. 

After what has so far leaked out, one cannot but 
arrive at the conclusion that the time has come when 
the Federal Government should find itself called upon 
to exercise vigilant, impartial supervision of the or- 
ganization and operation of all corporations engaged 
in interstate commerce. The recent establishment of 
the Department of Labor and Commerce was a needed 
step in the right direction. If Mr. Cortelyou and his 
successors make full and constant use of the power 
placed in their hands, the results should be of consid- 
erable benefit, not only to investors, but to the entire 
commercial and industrial community, including the 
working classes. 

Some may say that by advocating politico-economic 
measures of this kind we would only be playing into 
the hands of Socialism. Does an argument of this 
kind deserve serious consideration in a time when, as 
the late Lord Salisbury aptly remarked, “we are all 
Socialists?” There are some features of Socialism 
which are neither in subversive conflict with the spirit 
of our Republican institutions, nor the ideal of modern 
civilization. The extreme individualist may argue as 
long as he please about self-reliance, self-help and the 
ethical and economic advantages of the Jaissez-faire 
policy, yet the impregnable fact remains that civilized 
mankind is heading towards collectivism, and not in- 
dividualism. 

Everywhere, in all fields of human activity, we cal 
detect indubitable signs of the growth of collectivism. 
It is in evidence in national and international politics, 
in education, in religion, in national and international — 
law, in finance and commerce. What else is the Inter- 
national Arbitration Tribunal sitting at the Hague, but 
a manifestation of the rising spirit of collectivism’ 

The Socialistic bugaboo will not suffice to keep the 
American people from legislating according to the cry- 
ing needs of the times. While they well recognize the 
preposterously Utopian character of many Markite 
doctrines, they are not of such purblind intellect as to 
fail to see the urgent necessity of enacting laws that 
shall prevent millionaire confidence men, gamblers and 
Wall street Frankensteins from organizing viciously 
inflated combines, for the express purpose of enriching 
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Christmas Handkerchiefs 


HAND EMBROIDERED IN 
IRELAND TO ORDER. 


Facsimile of your Signature, Initials, Monogram 
or Crest, Reproduced on Fine Linen. 


We've arranged with one of Ireland’s noted manufacturer’s for exclusive 
styles in Fine Hand-Embroidered Handkerchiefs and have samples of the 


Come and see them. 


work at department. 


Orders Placed Now Will Be Delivered Before Christmas. 





B. Nugent & Bro. 





Dry Goods Company, 


Broadway, Washington Avenue 
and St. Charles Street. 














themselves at the expense of the people and in crimi- 
nally selfish disregard of all rules of honest finance, law 
and morality. The time has come when speculative 
buceaneering, the running of “corners” and the “syndi- 
cating” of corporations should be made difficult, if not 
impossible. 


ode odo oe of 
REFLECTIONS 


(Continued from Page 5.) 


Tillman's Acquittal 
Tuere is a great deal of indignation over the ac- 
quittal of the younger Tillman of the killing of Editor 
Gonzales, but the indignation is mostly outside of the 
State where the killing occurred. Down in outh Caro- 
lina the verdict appears to be acceptable to the people. 
It seems that Ganzales tortured Tillman with inter- 
minable criticism until the matter came to be some- 
what more of a personal persecution than comment 
upon a public character. Tillman’s fellow citizens are 
apparently satisfied with the result of the trial, and if 
this be so, we may, unless we are to cast the demo- 
cratic theory of the popular will to the winds, con- 
clude that justice has been done in accordance with the 
opinion of the people among whom the trial took 
place. 
ee eh 
Is It Loaded? 
PRESIDENT RoosEvELT has called the extra session 
of Congress, and, probably, he is more scared than he 
ever was in his life. Extra sessions of Congress have 
never been helpful to the ambitions of the Executives 
that called them, especially when the call was made, 
as it is now, in a time of financial depression and capi- 
talistic and labor discontent. : 
ab hb 
A Paving Steal 
Wuy does the Board of Public Improvements of 
the city of St. Louis “tout” so strenuously for one 
biand of pavement? Why cannot streets be laid with 
some other kind of bituminous macadam than War- 
ren’s bituminous macadam? Why are the specifica- 
tions closed and limited to one brand even unto the 
numbers of the varieties of that brand? Can it be 
that there is such a thing as prevailed years ago at the 





city hall—an arrangement that upon the laying of cer- 
tain brands of pavement there is rake-off of a certain 
sum per square for all those instrumental in forcing 
through the paving ordinances? Any one knowing 
anything of street paving could lay a bituminous ma- 
cadam street. The Street Commissioner could do it 
There is no excuse imaginable, other than graft, for 
the departmental favoritism which names Warren’s 
No. 2 or 3 or 4 bituminous macadam as the only 
mixture to be used in street making. Thats why it 
looks as if there is a job in the insistence of the 
Board of Public Improvements upon paving Lindell 
boulevard with this material in spite of the protests 
of the owners of the beautiful homes along that thor- 
oughfare. _ What is the secret of the Warren Bros.’ 
pull with the Board of Public Improvements, that the 
concern should be given hundreds of thousands of 
squares of street-paving not over competitors, but 
without the faintest pretense of competition? 
eh ob 
Politics and Grand Juries 


Tue Federal Grand Jury is indicting nobody but 
Democrats these days. The State Grand Jury occa- 
sionally ties an indictment around the neck of a Re- 
publican. Are the two Grand Juries being manipu- 
lated for political effect? 


Society's Chastity 

A PREACHER a Newport, R. I, has been denounc- 
ing high society for idleness, intemperance, unchastity 
and other things. The preacher seems to have been 
none too temperate himself, and hardly as charitable 
as he undoubtedly is chaste. The trouble with preach- 
ers is that they denounce things with which they are 
not familiar. Another trouble with some preachers 
is that they are too credulous of what they read in 
the newspapers. When one reads of the impurity 
prevalent in the “swell set” in Newport or elsewhere, 
one reflects that it is exceeding difficult for people 
livng in such glare of publicity as flashes upon the 
wealthy in this country to be impure with impunity or 
with comfort. The prominence of the swells is 
enough of itself to keep them straight in the particular 
of chastity, so far at least as the women are concerned, 
if there were no other consideration. The crooked- 
ness of society women is a sensational pretense every- 


where. No man who goes into society finds such 


women there. The so-called society woman who is 
off-color is invariably found to be a very common, 
cheap piece of baggage, with not even the remotest re- 
lation to the people who make up real society. Every 
man of the world knows this ,and that’s why men of 
the world laugh at the denunciatory dominies when 
they erupt after the fashion of the preacher at New- 
port. 
ob ob 
Mary of Magdala 

Tuose “furriners” are stealing all our honors in 
literature. Rostand, we all know, filched “Cyrano de 
Bergerac” from Mr. Gross of Chicago, and now Mr. 
George Mellersh Baxter, formerly of St. Louis, al- 
leges that Paul Heyse’s “Mary of Magdala” is a bold 
steal of a story entitled “Judas Iscariot,” written by Mr. 
Baxter when he lived in Arkansas. Mr. Baxter’s story 
certainly antedates the Heyse drama by at least nine 
years, for the writer of this paragraph read the Bax- 
ter story in a Cincinnati paper at least that long ago. 
Still there is no inherent improbability in the assump- 
tion that Paul Heyse may have sensed the purely hu- 
man note of tragedy in the story of the Magdalene with- 
out ever having seen Mr. Baxter’s story, especially as 
many story-tellers and dramatists in many lands have 
touched upon the same theme. 


ob of of op 
INSPIRATION 


BY WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY. 


I gave it her, branch and root. 
She bruised, she wrung, she tortured, 
She cast it under foot. 


ey my heart to a woman— 


Under her feet she cast it, 
She trampled it where it fell, 

She broke it all to pieces, 

And each was a clot of hell. 


There in the rain and the sunshine 
They lay and smouldered long; 

And each, when again she viewed them, 
Had turned to a living song. 
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MUSICAL MOLOCHS 


The curicusly undisguised, exuberant 
among that 
workers 


obtains 
brawling music 
styled “vocal teachers,’ seems to have 
been deeply wounded by the statement 
that St. Louis is musically moribund. 
These droll persons spring hysterically 
to arms with the statement that never 
in the musical history of this city have 
so many pupils pursued the study of 
singing as at present. Admitting that 
the grievous desire to make music is 
almost universal, it does not follow that 
the condition of the divine art is there- 
by improved. On the contrary, this ten- 
dency has perverted it, and from being 
cultivated for its own sake, music has 
degenerated into a mere vehicle for the 
gratification of the personal vanity of 
its votaries. The only appeal that music 
makes to the average student of singing 
is through the sound of his own voice. 
And the delusions as to what consti- 
tutes a singing voice are appalling. Every 
one tittilated by an adulterated atom of 
melody promptly pays some vocal prac- 
titioner in whose presence he is permit- 
ted to extract it from his anatomy. This 
constitutes what is popularly known as 
“taking vocal.” This process, like “tak- 
ing gas,” generally proves extremely fas- 
cinating to the sanguine individual who 
undergoes it, and soon the habit is form- 
ed and he becomes a stridulous rhapso- 
dist, alive only to the charms of the 
sound produced by his lungs. Any lurk- 
ing misgivings as to the advisability of 
this self-made music is quickly dispelled 
by the ever reassuring instructor, and 
so it is that to these musical Molochs 
the “heav’nly maid” is being sacrificed. 
Even greater are the delusions enter 
tained by the “voice builder.” He im- 
agines himself to be a benefactor to the 
cause of music; he fashions singers as 
a tailor fashions “pants,” except that he 
needs no material to work with—he 
“makes the voice.’ As soon as the 
process begins, all perspective is lost. 
No human ever hearkened to his voice 
impartially, the of “noise” 
and “voice” being universal. No vocal 
teacher ever listened to a pupil perspica- 
ciously. Both pupil and teacher are 
actuated by motives and are therefore bi- 
ased: vanity on the one hand, and the 
“consideration” involved on the other, 
destroy aural acumen. The sound issu- 
ing from the throat of the pupil to him- 
self is as molten silver; to the teacher it 
has the ring of minted metal. Therefore, 
be he never so pestiferous, the pupil per 
sists in what he calls singing, and is en- 
couraged to do so by the voice builder. 
To give the devil his due, it must be 
said that, oftener than not, the sincere 
desire to attest the efficacy of his “meth- 
od” is the prime motive on the part of 
the teacher for the ill-advised recom- 
mendation to pursue a course of “voice 
culture.” And here is the greatest delu- 
sion of all. The teacher believes himself 
to be a veritable Apocalypse, and the 
croakings of his pupils, to him, evidence 
conclusively his revelations by means of 
the only and original “Breathless Bray” 
method, when he compares them to the 
gastric grunts of the espousers of the 
method of his rival, who teaches a la 
Every 


egotism, which 


branch of 


confusion 


“Spreelia.” vocal teacher enter- 





The Mirror 


tains a feeling of supreme contempt for 
all others of his kind. He is the only 
authority—all the others are fakirs. His 
are the only pupils who can sing, and 
in the most raucous voice that comes un- 
der his guidance, to his‘abnormal tym- 
pani, there is an esoteric beauty which 
he believes will eventually be made pat- 
ent to the most Boetian auditory by 
means of the “method.” Hence the dis- 
mal caterwauls, the scarifying shrieks, 
the weird, wraith-like wails of throats in 
torment, that make an earthly Inferno of 
any place where the “voice builder” op- 
erates. 

The result is still 
After varying periods of time, the noises 
that have been confined to “studios” and 
contiguous quarters are let loose on a 
defenseless public, and the “method” is 
exploited from  concert-hall platform 
and choir-loft in lacerant soprano, 
whimpering tenor, or blatant bass. And 
so it has been brought about, this ghastly 
sacrifice of music to modern Molochs. 

Pierre Marteau. 
kh he 
FAIR GROUNDS RACES 


Long priced favorites furnished a wel- 
come novelty at the Fair Grounds races 
last Saturday, the day being memorable 
in this respect. Of seven favorites, at 
least six were as good as 3 to I at some 
stages of the betting. 

While but three of these long priced 
first choices won, the mere fact of their 
existence was unique in its way. The 
only short priced horse of the day was 
Optional, the even money favorite in the 
fifth race, who was cut down and who 


more gruesome. 


finished absolutely last. 

Cold weather was something of an 
unpleasant novelty on the same day and 
the attendance suffered in consequence. 
Bridge won the feature, a six furlong 
stake event. Sylvia Talbot, from the 
Schreiber stable, was heavily played on 
her form of last spring and was forced 
into favoritism at post time. 

Bridge, Talbot and Frank Bell were 


equal choices in the first betting at 
threes. Public money forced Sylvia’s 
price down, however. The filly did 


nothing to justify the play, as Bridge 
carried his heavy impost of 114 pounds 
rather nicely and won going away. 

Old Hilee ran second after being out- 
raced the early part of the event. This 
old gelding has been taught to come from 
a thing he could not do last 
year. He has shown great courage in 
his last races, but is not quite up to the 
form he displayed in the spring. 

Racing will close for the winter one 
3ut eight days re- 





behind 


week from Saturday. 
main of the local season, accordingly. 

Alas: Miss de Muir—“Were you ever 
hypnotized, Mr. Hector?” Hector (sad- 
ly)—“That is my excuse for being mar- 
ried.”—Town Topics. 

abs ob al 

The perfection of beauty in art pottery 
has been reached by the makers of the 
justly celebrated Quezal ware. Every 
price stamped and registered. No art 
collection is complete without a speci- 


men. St. Louis agents, the 
J. BoLLtaAnD JEWELERY Co., 
Seventh and Locust streets. 
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We are now ready to show the Grandest Display of 


ARTISTIC DIAMOND 
AND GOLD JEWELRY 


And an Exclusive Assortment of Strictly High-Class 
Art Goods and Sterling Silverwares. 


J. Bolland Jewelry Co. 


Seventh Street at Locust. 
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Elegant New Bronzes 








A. KURTZEBORN & SONS, 


JEWELERS, 


310 North Sixth. 
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Miss Carrie Ashcroft. 


Studio, Odeon, 
Select Classes in Shakespeare, &locution. 
Wednesday and Saturday mornings and all day Thursday. 
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THEATRICAL 


‘« Melba’s concert at the Odéon, 


need to take place Monday night, 
tber 2, is the notable music event 


Novein 2; 

of the St. Louis season. It is now three 
vears since Mme. Melba was heard here 
‘a opera, and never before in concert. 


\elba is, without question, the greatest 
lyric soprano in the world, and her re- 
cent Australian tour and her English 
opera season have lifted her to Patti’s 
rank, when that diva was in her zenith. 
\elba’s concert tour is brief, lasting just 
ten weeks, and St. Louis is lucky to be 
included in the itinerary selected by her 
manager, C. A. Ellis. She will be sup- 
ported by an excellent concert company, 
including Mr. Ellison van Hoose, tenor, 
Charles Gilibert, Grau’s former famous 
baritone; Mlle. Ada Sassoli, a harpist, 
who has never been heard in this coun- 
try, Mlle. Llewella Davies, pianiste, and 
Mr. North, flutist. Melba’s vocal gifts 
are the wonder of music critics and mu- 
sic lovers, the beauty of her voice nev- 
er having reached that stage of perfec- 
tion that it has now. To hear her in 
concert, rendering both operatic. and 
ballad music, will be a double treat. It 
will be some years before the diva is 
heard here again, as she goes to Europe 
at the close of her concert tour, to create 
at Monaco the part of Helene, in Saint 
Saens’ new opera, “Helene et Paris.” 
ey 
The older the fox the foxier he is, 
and “Foxy Grandpa,” at the Century this 
week, is no exception to this rule. Next 
year, if God spares him, he will have to 
reach the superlative degree, and if Mr. 
Joseph Hart continues in the title role, 
there is no doubt that he will do it. It 
would not hurt him to turn a part of his 
foxiness in the direction of the chorus, 
which might be fresher, better-looking 
and younger. The principals in the 
cast are so very clever, that it is a pity 
the background, otherwise chorus, is not 
up-to-date. Mr. Hart as the central fig- 
ure is also the most entertaining, but 
Carrie De Mar runs him a close race. 
She is a typical soubrette, face, figure, 
voice and everything. Marquite Dwight 
is a capable, spirited little woman with 
a charming countenance. The musical 
comedy goes very well, and finds many 
admirers, among those who have not 
seen it last season, with a fair sprinkling 
of many who like to see it again. Dock- 
stader’s Minstrels will begin a week’s en- 
gagement at the Century next Sunday 
night. 


‘The Beauty Doctor,” at the Grand 
Opera House, is one of the brightest of- 
lerings of the season. It is a musical 
farce for which the cleverest people along 
Broadway have been engaged, and in 
the four weeks of its existence, there has 
been ample pruning and culling to bring 
it up to the standard of a three-hundred 
night show. The success of “The Beauty 
Doctor” is due as much to the good 
workmanship of the cast, as to the 
author. Della Stacey, who has the ti- 
tle rdle, is a delightful woman, with 
smart gowns, a good voice, and attrac- 
tive stage manners, Daisy King, a 
trim litle girl, who is small enough to 
get the Gerry Society after her, if it were 
not for her cleverness in. footlight wis- 
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dom, and Will Philbrick, whose new 
dance is marvelous, are the most inter- 
esting people in the play. Femininity 
will get more out of a visit to Manager 
Sheehy’s “Beauty Doctor” at the Grand 
this week, than to all the beauty doctors 
in town put together. Next week Re- 
becca Warren’s beautiful drama, “Tess 
of the D’Urbervilles,” in which Mrs. 
Fiske was seen here several years ago, 
will be the offering at the Grand Opera 
House. 
ce 

Pinero’s Jris, in the person of Virginia 
Harned, at the Olympic this week, is the 
same flexible, tearful, highly emotional 
creature she was last year. Several 
hundred times’ playing of the, part has 
not diminished the actress’ intensity. The 
Maldonado of Mr. Henry Jewett, best 
remembered in St. Louis as one of the 
leading men of the late Fanny Daven- 
port, is an improvement on that of Mr. 
Edwin Stevens, who was imported for 
the original cast from England, on ac- 
count of his “smashing” expertness in 
the last act. Mr. Jewett is more force- 
ful and impressive, because he does not 
“Svengalize” the part, as his predeces- 
sor did. A change was made in the 
part of Croker Harrington, now in the 
kands of J. Hartey Manners. In his 
portrayal we miss the brusque whole- 
someness of Mr. Herbert Ross.  Will- 
iam Courtney is still the lover, Laurence 
Trenwith, but Louise Drew’s winsome 
youthfulness is not noticeable in her suc- 
cessor, Margaret Gordon. Mabel Sny- 
der, under the Frohman rules was “civil 
serviced” along to the role of Miss Pin- 
sent from the picturesquely dressed part 
of the woman servant at the Villa Prig- 
no. Aside from a few other minor 
changes the play is the same as that, 
which evoked all sorts of criticism, pro 
and con, last season. Mr. Joseph Jef- 
ferson, dean of actordom, will come to 
the Olympic next Monday night, opening 
1 “Rip Van Winkle,” alternating with 


“The Rivals.” On the last night of his 
week’s engagement Mr. Jefferson will ap- 
pear in a double bill, “Cricket on the 
Hearth” and “Lend Me Five Shillings.” 
he 

Irom tragedy to comedy, folk drama 
to musical farce, is a far cry, but in all 
these different stage entertainments 
Heinemann and Welb’s German stock 
company at the Odeon has proven its 
versatility. The production of “Es Lebe 
das Leben,” Sudermann’s gruesome prob- 
lem play, was a brilliant achievement, 
especially when it is borne in mind that 
the piece had to be rehearsed and staged 
in three days. To-night the company 
will appear in Blumenthal and- Kadel- 
burg’s “Auf der Sonnenseite” (On the 
Sunny Side), a charming comedy of the 
refined type. In this instance the Sunny 
Side is not a locality, but synonymous 
with the sunny side of life. The little 
ups and downs in the existence of the 
hero form the comedy element. Next 
Sunday night Director Heinemann will 
make his first appearance this season 
in “Spottvoegel” (Mocking Birds), a 
Mannstaedt musical farce, which is one 
of the best draft pieces on the German 


stage. Mr. Heinemann will be seen and, 
heard in one of his. most. brilliant 
achievements as Lobedanz, a tailor and 


every respect. 
assist Mr. 


most elusive subject in 
The entire company will 
Heinemann in making this one of the 
memorable evenings of the season. 

y. 

“Two Little Waifs” is one of those 
dramas which never grow stale. It tells 
over and over a story which is common 
to all large cities, and for this reason 
it is drawing immense audiences to the 
Imperial this week. Lincoln J. Carter 
strikes the “human touch” in this faith- 
fully told story of the vicissitudes of life 
in metropolises. The love of two wo- 
men for the same man is the basis for 
and the kidnapping of two 
who are the waifs after 


the plot, 
small children, 















THE KNICKERBOCKER SPECIAL 
BIG FOUR 


St. Louis to Cincinnati. 

St. Louis to New York. 

St. Louis to Boston. 
My Dear Wife: 

**) am in the Library Car on the Knicker- 
bocker. Is it not wonderful that ] can write 
a letter while the train is running 50 miles an 
hour? The track is very smooth. ° 

TICKET OFFICE, G57" ae 
ee 
. Broadway and Chetnet cu 
C. L. Hneary, A. G. P. A., Sr. Lows. 








The Newest Books. 


Hesper, Garland, $1.20; The Damsel 
and the Sage, Glyn, $1.00; Col. Carter’s 
Christmas, Smith, $1.20; The Yellow 


Van, Whiteing, $1.20; Hawthorne and 
His Circle, Julian Hawthorne, 9.26; 
The Relentless City, Benson, $1.20; “The 
Black Shilling, Barr, $1.20; We, the 
People, Hale, $1.20. We carry a com- 
plete line of standard books, scienti‘ic 
and psychological works, popular nov- 


els, juveniles, etc. at 
JET T'S S BOOK STORE, 
806 Olive Street. 





whom the play is named. The company 
presenting the play is stronger than any 
before, surpassing even the 
original cast, well remembered in St. 
Louis by Manager Havlin’s faithful pat- 
rons. Next Sunday Manager Russell of 
the Imperial will have at his house Al 
W. Martin’s $30,000 production of “Un- 
cle Tom’s Cabin,” the revival of which 
created a furore in New York and 
throughout the East last year. 
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FOLLY OF MAKING MONEY 
BY HENRY PERE DU BOIS. 


It is a great waste of time to make 
money. I knew a man that never tasted 
what are regarded as the good things of 
life. Poverty covered his bones like a 
skin and his most fervent admirers could 
not divest him of that natural clothing. 
He had never, not even for a day, a 
home or a table. He wandered for thirty 
years in the cafes that are open at night, 
vanishing as a specter at the first lights 
of day. 

Misery—the frightful misery of cities 
—had fashioned him so well that he 
resembled the tramps that, dressed in 
dark colors, sleep at night on the benches 
of parks. He had the livid face, the dull 
look, the humble back of the poor. And 
yet he was not unhappy. He ignored 
absolutely his misery. He died of it, 
but he never felt it. He lived in a per- 
petual dream and this dream was golden. 

Babuck, asleep in a gutter and tram- 
pled by the passers-by, felt on his lips 
the perfumed kisses of a queen. My 
friend lived constantly, by his mind, in 
enchanted gardens, in marvelous palaces, 
in caverns full of the treasures of Asia. 
That pauper lived in happy regions of 
which the wealthy may not form an 
idea. 

He was a seer. His dull eyes con- 
templated dazzling spectacles. He went 
through the world without seeing what 
we see. He saw what we may not see. 
Of the commonplace dream of life he 
knew how to make ecstasies ever new. 
It was not permissible to pity him. He 
was homely, but he talked like a prophet. 
He said: 

“Envy, do not pity me. It is impious 
to pity those who realize beauty. It is 
in me and I see nothing else. The ex- 
terior world does not exist and I do not 
deign to look at it. My mind is full of 
solitary castles near lakes, where the 
moon makes the swans silvery. 

“T have written a book in which are 
two beautiful creatures of God, a man 
and a woman. They search for a treas- 
ure, and, when they have found it, they 
kill themselves. They recognize that 
there is no other desirable treasure than 
the divine infinite. The dark and damp 
dens in which I have played ‘Parsifal 
on bad pianos were in reality more sump- 
tuous than the richest palaces.” 

He made me read again the aphorism 
of Schopenhauer that says: “What Es- 
curial, what Alhambra, may attain the 
magnificence of the cell in which Cer- 
vantes wrote his ‘Don Quixote?’” Scho- 
penhauer had, in his modest room, a 
golden Buddha in order to teach that 
there is no wealth on earth other than 
indifference to wealth. 

My friend said that he had given to 
himself all the satisfactions that tempt 
the powerful. He had created a legend 
about himself and he had been, in life, 
as marvelous as the Emperor Barbarossa 
became a century after death. He said: 
“My dreams have effaced reality so well 
that I defy even you, who know me, to 
disengage my biography from the fables 
with which I have decked it superbly. 
I am the wealthiest and the most mag- 
nificent of men.” 


I could reply only: “God bless you. 
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You have taken the part of the ideal. It 
is the better part. Let the powerful and 
the fortunate say what they will. There 
is nothing like living for a great love. 
You have loved, more than all things, art 
and thought, and sublime illusions are 
your just reward. A world of images 
peoples the elevated solitudes of your 
mind.” 

I fear to give the impression that he 
was hallucinate. He was, on the con- 
trary, reasonable enough to defend him- 
self against reason. He knew all that 
men of science say, including Guizot’s 
advice, “Become wealthy,” and he real- 
ized that intelligence is not sufficient to 
explain the universe, that reason may 
not be indifferent to the heart’s reason. 
He retained of Spinosa’s life a graceful 
reminiscence. 

While the great man lived at The 
Hague, at Heinrich van der Spyek’s, 
the hostess asked him if he thought that 
she might be saved in the religon which 
she professed. And the great man, that 
boasted of studying human sentiment as 
a mathematician studies figures of geom- 
etry, replied: : 

“Your religion is good; you must not 
seek another, nor doubt that you may at- 
tain salvation by it, provided that in at- 
taching yourself to piety you live at the 
same time in peace and tranquility.” My 
friend was kind. Have you observed 
that the lives of obscure and kind men 
have an exquisite charm? I wish that 
we would take the habit of writing rem- 
iniscences of our intimate friends who 
are dead. 

Their biographies have a fragrance of 
sympathy, an air of simplicity, an im- 
pression of sweetness, which are not in 
the lives of illustrious men. Minds have 
a flower which fame causes to wither. 


o& eh 
COLOR 


In deciding what color scheme to 
adopt for a room, the first thing to con- 
sider is from which point of the com- 
pass it receives the light. The next is 
the wood-work—and last its size. If 
the woodwork is of hard wood, it in a 
measure settles the question, as the 
woodwork is the keynote to the whole. 
If it is to be painted or stained, it can 
be painted or stained to suit any scheme 
of color one wishes. 

A room facing north is without sun- 
shine, and this lack of sunlight should 
be supplied artificially by an abundance 
of yellow or red. Light coming from 
the north is said to be a cold light, and 
as blue is a cold color, it should never 
be used in such a room, The tempera- 
ture of such a combination of a room 
would seemingly fall some degrees, upon 
entering from a room rich in color. Of 
course, it would not actually, only in 
effect, and if a person were of a sen- 
sitive nature, it would have a corre- 
sponding depressing effect and make him 
low spirited, when the contrary would be 
the case under different conditions. 

Blue can only be used in a room that 
is flooded with sunshine. Green can be 
used in a room lighted either from the 
north or south. In the former it should 


be rich and warm in quality, and the 
sash curtains could be either rose color 
or yellow. A touch of red should be 
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Diamonds i. Sems 


LOOSE AND MOUNTED IN RICH AND 
ARTISTICALLY DESIGNED JEWELRY, 


Seventh and Pine 
Streets. 
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“In the heart of the Continent.” 





13,126 MILES. 


of railway east of Chicago, St. 
Louis and the Mississippi River, 
with eastern terminals at New 
York, Boston and Montreal, are 


embraced in the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES. 


For No. 3 of the Four-Track Series, 
containing a map showing this Central 
Railway System of America, send a two 
cent stamp to George H. Daniels, Gen- 
e1al Passenger Agent, New York Cen- 
tral R. R., Grand Central Station, 
New York. 











introduced somewhere, as the contrast 
emphasizes the value of the green. 

As a rule, the darkest colors are on 
the floor, and gradually lighten toward 
the ceiling. The hangings should be a 
trifle darker than the walls, and the 
ceiling considerably lighter than the 
walls. 

Red seems to be universally used in 
halls—as they are seldom light and seem 
to require red to give a cheerful aspect. 
But it should be a bright, brilliant color, 
to overcome the darkness of an unlight- 
ed hall. Terra cotta is not deep enough, 
and Pompeiian and Indian reds are not 
rich enough. 

Color has its influence in apparently 
increasing or diminishing the size of a 
room. Blue is called a retiring color, 
therefore is used on low ceilings and 
elsewhere to give an idea of space, or 
rather of increasing space. 

On the contrary, yellow is an advanc- 
ing color, and if used generously will 
make a room appear smaller. Red and 
green make but little difference. 

If olive green or red brown be used 
in conjunction with mahogany furniture, 
the general effect would be quite differ- 


ent from what it would be if blue were 
used. Blue would accentuate the tawny 
orange in the food, being its complimen- 
tary color. 

There should be only one decided 
color in a room, used as a background, 
against which the others are employed 
to give value—Household Ledger. 


Mountain 
Calley Springs 
Water. 


A Natural Mineral Water that 


will cure 


ALL KIDNEY ‘TROUBLES 


and is unsurpassed for table use. 


Mountain Valley Springs Co. 


304 N. FOURTH ST. 


Telephones: Main, 2291, A. 381. 


STAMPS 


Approval Sheets, 10, 25 
and 50% Commission 


Foreign Stamps, Packets, Hinges 
and Collectors’ Supplies 


H. G. Stiebel, Jr., 


St. Louis, Mo. 





3512 Washington Av., 





Best Passenger Service in 


TEXAS 





“No Trouble to Answer Questions.” 
Write for Resort Pamphlet and New 
Book on TEXAS—Free. 


E. P. TURNER, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
DALLAS, TEXAS. — 


CARMODY’S, 
213 N. Eighth St. 


FINEST LIQUORS 


THAT’S ALL. 
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SOCIETY 


er autumn sun never beamed 

na fairer set of brides than 
cho entered the state of matri- 
this week. The important wed- 
: the week was that of Dr. George 
and Miss Edna Fischel. _ It 
e Wednesday afternoon at the 
“of the bride’s parents, Dr. and 
\Irs. Washington T. Fischel, in Wash- 
oton boulevard. The bride’s atten- 
were Miss Louise Corydon, of 
Providence, R. I. Miss Myra Plumb, of 
roit, Mich.; Miss Charlotte Taussig, 
‘ss Florence Gottschalk, Miss Sophie 
and Miss Elise Kohn. Miss 

Bessie Green served the bride as maid 
of honor. Mr. Gellhorn’s best man was 

colleague, Dr. Hugo Ehrenfest, and 
those who attended him as groomsmen 
were Dr. Malvern B. Clopton, Dr. Green- 
feld Sluder, Dr. Fred J. Taussig, Mr. 
Oliver Carpenter, and Messrs. Walter 
and Ellis Fischel. The reception at the 
Fischel residence was attended by more 
than five hundred invited guests, includ- 
ing many of the leading physicans and 
their families of the city. Dr. and Mrs. 
Gellhorn left for an Eastern honeymoon 
trip, and upon their return will go to 
their own home in Washington boule- 
vard, not far from the Fischel house. 

\iss Fischel’s friends and Dr. Gell- 
horn’s associates made the young peo- 
ple’s last days of girlhood and bachelor- 
dom a round of pleasure. Miss Gotts- 
chalk entertained with a theater party at 
Olympic; Mrs. John B. Shapleigh 
gave a dinner to the bridal party; Miss 
Singer’s luncheon at the St. Louis Club 
was a swell affair; Miss Kohn’s dinner 
tation was attended by the entire 
party, and Dr. and Mrs. Fischel’s dinner 
Monday night at the Country Club 
closed the pre-nuptial entertainment. 

A charming “chrysanthemum” wed- 
ding was that of Dr. Charles D. Potts 
and Miss Carrie Kendall Deadrick, sis- 
ter of Mrs. Thomas A. Cleage, Jr. It 
was celebrated on Wednesday evening at 
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Handsome jardinieres and pedestals in 
all the newest designs and color effects. 


Special 8 inch Jardiniere (like cut) rich 
brown, red and green colorings, 


73c each. 
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The FALAGE 


ol2 Locust Sf. 
THE ONLY EXCLUSIVE NOVELTY 
HOUSE IN ST LOUIS. 
PHONE MAIN 676 A. 
MAIL ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY. 


COURT CORO STORE ROD 
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the Cleage residence in Chamberlain 
Park. Rev. T. C. Barrett, of the Pres- 
byterian Church of Little Rock, Ark., 
an old family friend, tied the nuptial 
knot. Little Miss Nellie Cleage, the 
bride’s niece, was the only attendant in 
the capacity of ring bearer. The wed- 
ding was a family affair, and followed by 
a small reception to the most intimate 
friends. Dr. and Mrs. Potts will be 
at home after November 10, at the new 
Washington Hotel. 

A number of important weddings will 
take place next week, the last of Octo- 
ber. On Monday evening, October 26, 
Miss Emma McKeen, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. M. M. McKeen, will become 
the wife of Mr. James Lyle Stuart, of 
Pittsburg, Pa. This will be a home 
wedding, with a small reception at the 
home of the bride, Mrs. C. S. McKeen, 
3749 Delmar boulevard, following. 

Thursday, October 29, is the marriage 
day of Miss Cordelia Gamble, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. John Augustus Gam- 
ble, and Mr. Perlee Ellis Burton. The 
ceremony will be performed at Cente- 
nary M. E. Church, Rev. Dr. McMurray, 
pastor, officiating. The young couple 
will go away on a wedding trip imme- 
diately after a quiet reception at the 
home of the bride’s parents, in McPher- 
son avenue. 

The first of the important November 
weddings will be that of Miss Mary 
McRee and Mr. Howard O’Fallon, which 
is set for Saturday, November 7. 

Mr. and Mrs. James C. Ghio have is- 
sued cards for the wedding of their 
daughter, Olivia Maria, and Dr. Free- 
land Dunn, on Wednesday afternoon, 
November 4. The ceremony will be 
performed in the morning, and a large 
reception will follow from high-noon till 
2 o'clock at the home of the Ghios on 
North Grand avenue. 

The informal reception to be given in 
honor of the new Woman’s Club house, 
Grand and Washington avenues, is to be 
the prominent society event of next 
week, the date not yet having been set. 
The function will be led by Mrs. James 
Lawrence Blair, president of the Club, 
and she will be assisted by Mrs. D. R. 
Francis and Mrs. W. A. Shoemaker. An 
evening of Shakespearean recitals, an- 
nounced to take place on November 3, 
will be the first fashionable semi-literary 
affair. 

The latest engagement in society is that 
of Miss Edith Clifford, daughter of Al- 
fred Clifford, and Mr. John Saxton, of 
New York. The wedding will be the 
prominent event of Wednesday, Novem- 
ber 18, at the beautiful Clifford home 
in Westmoreland place. 

Mr. Edgar Rozier, whose engagement 
to Miss Celeste Nidelet, was announced 
in the Mrrror columns a few weeks ago, 
denies that soft impeachment, and the 
denial is herewith published. 

Miss Lillian Dreyer, of West Pine 
boulevard, has just announced her en- 
gagement to Mr. Samuels, of St. Paul, 
Minn., the wedding to take place before 
the end of the month, at the home of 
Miss Dreyer’s mother, Mrs. W. Kohn. 

Mrs. Wayman McCreery and her chil- 
dren, Katherine and Andre, who have 
been summering at Hyannisport, are mak- 
ing ready for a trip abroad, which will 
extend a year. . Mrs. McCreery will be 
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Fine Oriental Rugs 


Keen, experienced eyes have made safe a selection of 
a rug from our select assortments. 


The quality of the wool, the closeness of the weave, 
the beauty of the dyes and the rarity of the pattern all 
enter in the element of price. 


Experts will recognize the superiority of our rugs on 


Our experience and knowledge as rug merchants may 
prove helpful to you in your selections. 


Third Floor. 
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WE MAKE THEM, 
WHAT? 


UMBRELLAS, 


PARASOLS and CANES. 
IT’S FROM 
FACTORY 
TO YOU. 
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Home Gymnastics 


Just published. Our booklets of home exercises 
for both sexes. No apparatus needed. Every move- 
ment illustrated by photographs. 
for those needing exercise and having no time or 
chance to join our gymnasium, Price $1.00. Sent 
prepaid to any address. 


MUEGGE INSTITUTE, 
GYMNASTICS, FENCING, 


For Ladies, 
GRAND AVE. and HICKORY ST. 


UP 


Just the thing 


DANCING. 


Gentlemen and Children. 
St. Louis, Mo, 


Le 





After the theater, before the matinee 
or when down town shopping, the 


Ladies’ Restaurant 


or me St. Nicholas Hotel 


has been found to commend itself to 
ladies for the quiet elegance of its ap- 
pointments, its superior cuisine and 
service and refined patronage. 





accompanied by Mrs. Fowler, of New 
York, and a young Harvard student and 
his wife, who will act as tutor for the 
children of the party. 

Miss Emily Maffitt Tae re Tuesday 
morning from Richfield Springs, N. Y. 
She has domiciled herself with her maid 
at the Grand Avenue Hotel for the win- 


ter. 
Mr. and Mrs. M. M. Buck and family, 


9 AT THE 
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Violin Studio 


ROOM T. 1024 NORTH GRAND AV. 





CUT ALMOST HALF IN TWO 
AT DRAUGHON’S COLLEGE. 


To accommodate students and teach- 
ers of literary schools, Draughon’s 
Practical Business College, corner 10th 
and Olive, St. Louis, is now making a 
special summer rate, a reduction of al- 
most one-half. To those teachers who 
enter for three months, not later than 
July 10, it will sell the Bookkeeping 
Course, or the Shorthand and Type- 
writing Course, for $25, or all courses 
combined for only $30. Penmanship. 
spelling, etc., is free. This is one of a 
chain of eight colleges indorsed by 
business men. Incorporated capital 
stock, $300,000. Fourteen bankers on 
its Board of Directors. Its diploma 
means something. For catalogue call, 
write or phone. (Both phones.) 
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who will close their cottage at Clifton 
Springs, N. Y., next week, will also be 
quartered at the Grand Avenue. 

Mr. George N. Kingsbury, Executive 
Commissioner of the World’s Fair from 
Rhode Island, accompanied by Mr. Rob- 
ert B. Treat and Mr. William F. Glea- 
son, President and Vice-President, re- 
spectively, of the Rhode Island World’s 
Fair Commission, were at the St. Nich- 
olas Hotel all week, doing much enter- 
taining during their stay. 

Among the St. Nicholas’ distinguished 
guests during the week were Mrs. Booth- 
Tucker and Col. E. J. Higgins, of Sal- 
vation Army fame. 

Mrs. Theodore Meier, famous as one 
of the most delightful hostesses in ex- 
clusive circles, has removed to her new 
home, 5220 Washington boulevard. Mr. 
and Mrs. Meier will have many distin- 
guished guests during the World’s Fair 
trom this country and abroad. 

The George McGrews will get into 
their new residence in Lenox place by 
the first of January. The house warm- 
ing which Col. McGrew anticipates giv- 
ing to his friends will be one of the 
fashionable and memorable affairs of 
mid-winter. 

Miss Blanche Strauss will leave next 
week for the South, stopping at Mem- 
phis, Baton Rouge and New Orleans. 
She will return in a month. 

Mr. and Mrs. John D. Lucas have re- 
turned from their honeymoon trip and 
are for the present located with Mrs. Lu- 
cas’ mother, Mrs. Charles T. Shewell, 
3047 West Pine boulevard. Their for- 
mal reception days are the first and third 
Wednesday in November. 

Mr. and Mrs. John B. Desnoyers have 
returned from their summer outing in 
Europe to their home in Washington 
Terrace. ‘ 

Dr. R. C. Forsey, who has been tray- 
eling abroad with his aunt, Mrs. De Mun 
Smith, will visit his mother’s home in 
Kirkwood before entering upon his du- 
ties as hospital chief in Baltimore, Md. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edwin S. Puller have 
returned from their wedding trip, and 
are domiciled with Mrs. Puller’s aunt in 
Lindell boulevard till their new home 
in Forest Park boulevard is finished. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. B. C. Lucas will come 
in from Normandy November I, to open 
their West Pine boulevard residence, 
where Miss Francine Lucas will be the 
fair hostess of the winter season. 

Mrs. Pierre Bremond, of Austin, Tex., 
returned home after a visit to her par- 
ents, Col. and Mrs. Eugene Abadie. Mrs. 
Bremond was Nina Abadie, a society 
belle of a few years ago. She is as fas- 
cinating a matron as she was a girl. 

Massage treatments given to ladies at 
their homes, by Mrs. Julia G. Bridge- 
man, 4585 Evans avenue. 

Miss J. I. Lea’s scalp treatment, mas- 
sage, shampooing; perfect and sanitary 
cure of the head and hair. Manicuring. 
Room 304, Century Building. 

Grand Avenue Hotel Bakery and Con- 
fectionary, Grand and Olive, most popu- 
lar transfer corner in town. While wait 
ing for your car, supply yourself at 
headquarters of finest confections, cakes, 
rolls and all kinds of bread. Agents 
for the original Allegretti chocolate 


creams. 
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St. Nicholas Hotel, Ladies’ Restaurant 
and private dining-rooms reopened for 
the season; newly and beautifully deco- 
rated and furnished. Special arrange: 
ments made for theater parties. 
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“T read in the financial news __ this 
morning that ‘money is easier’ now. 
What on earth does that mean?” said 
Ascum. Brokleigh answered: “Perhaps 
it means that it ‘goes easier.” I’m sure 
I don’t find that it comes any easier.” 
The only thing that is always easy is a 
Swope’s shoe. Swope’s shoes are best, in 
fit, in finish, in durability. They cost 
good money, but you get your money’s 
worth. Swope’s shoes are sold. at 
Swope’s, and Swope’s is at 311 North 
Broadway, St. Louis, U. S. A. 

THE BUTT-’EM-OVER PEOPLE 


Ain’t it painful, though, to meet ’em— 
Guess you'll savy who I mean: 
Sort of folks that’s always finding 
Spots on folks you thought were 
clean. 

Here’s the sort of jolts they send you— 
Sort that gives you lasting hurts: 
“She’s a winning little creature 
Ain’t it awful that she flirts?” 





You may know some jolly fellow 
With a countenance you like— 
Just about as clean a looker 
As you’d ever chance to strike. 
Comes this hammer arm’d despoiler, 
Always watching out for kinks, 
saying: “Bully little fellow— 
Simply shameful that he drinks!” 


Or some hard worked fellow being, 
That you’ve learned to know of late, 
Fighting bravely and unaided 
’Gainst a stubborn, frowning fate; 
Just a mention inadvertent 
To this butt-em-over pest; 
“Acts hard up t’ keep it quiet 
How he’s featherin’ his nest.” 


Then that other chap whose handclasp 
Oft had saved you from despair— 
Surely there’s no blot or blemish 
On his ’scutcheon white and fair. 
But this human turkey buzzard 
Seeking stains on every life, 
Sneers: “He’s never half so jolly 
When you see him with his wife.” 


Oh, these butt-’em-over people, 
With their poison pointed darts 
Aimed always at fellow beings, 
Tearing idols from our hearts! 
When our eyes are blind to failings, 
God, in mercy, keep them blind, 
if to see would start us probing 
For the frailties we might find. 
—Baltimore American. 
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Our Christmas goods are now in stock 
and we invite inspection and comparison. 
J. Bottanp JEWELRY Co., 
Seventh and Locust streets. 


A WAY TO SPEND MONEY 


The latest craze in New York among 
the very wealthy men is an extravagant 
style of invitation card. Not long ago 
the wife of a millionaire ordered two 
hundred of these from a local firm and 


Pommery 


\ Slagional 
By the sea, as 


well as in town, 
those who 
know and 
can appre- 
ciate the 
best invaria- 
bly order 
POMMERY. 








CHARLES GRAEF & CO., 
Sole Agents for the United States. 
32 Beaver Street, New York. 
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MacCarthy-Evans Tailoring Co. 
ain - 2 Fine Sahering. 









' 620 OLIVE STREET PHONES 
iA O00 FeLLows: euLoINe. OPPOSITE PORT-OFFICE 


St. Louis, Alo. 





Mr, Adolphus Busch, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Dear Sir:-e- 

The foundation of fine tailoring is an expert cutter. 

We've five such foundations--five cutters. of proven ability and 
thoroygnly grounded in every phase of their art. 

Mr. E. W. Von Arx, a member of the firm, one of the best known 
tailors in St. Louis. 

Mr. Edmond Green, who was cutter for Scott & Brehnan, formerly 
St. Louis’ fashionable tailors. 

Mr, H. W. Hellmann, who formerly was H. W. Hellman, Merchant Tailor. 

Mr. John S,..Duffy, who was for 10 years Mead Cutter for Mills & 





Averill, 
Mr. I. N. Frank, with long experience in fine tailoring. 
We are sure some one of these cuttérs will please you “right down 


¢o the ground.” Don't you think it is quite possible? 


Yours very respectfully, 
Mg&cCARTHY-EVANS TAILORING CO., 





enceioent Vie PREOOERT etonstany 


RIMLOTH, B BOO SELL, mam 2667 



































they cost her just $10 each. The cards lettered in gold on one side, the other 
were made of ivory edged with gold, being hand painted. Cards at $5 each 


the name of the guest and hostess being are quite common. 
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“Old Co- 


Bedstead. 
Believed in things comfortable, 
les preserved by his descendants 


Henry Clay’s 
lonial ° 


as arti 


stify. 

: rhe accompanying cut shows the Co- 
ionial High Post Bed, of which he was 
most fond. 

Until recently, these High Post Beds 
lave not been in vogue. They are now 
exhibited by the principal furniture 
Louses and have been much sought for 


in the furtherance of Colonial furnish- 
ings. The patterns of High Post Ma- 
hogany Beds at the salesrooms of Scar- 
ritt-Comstock Furniture Company are 
the highest examples of the present art 
in that direction. 

Pressers with glass knobs, Cheval Mir- 
rors and the old styled Chilfoniers are 
to be found to harmonize. 

Prices are more reasonable than would 
be expected for these specialties, and 
many are the tasteful rooms that these 
beautiful old Colonials are now adorn- 
ing. 

Quite the opposite of these plain but 
rich bedroom pieces are the Colonial de- 
signs for drawing rooms. The new 
patterns of exquisite coverings applied to 
these graceful pieces form one of the at- 
tractions in the special rooms of the 
Scarritt-Comstock Furniture Co., where 
colors for night service are tried. 

Many of our people regularly visit this 
house to learn the new creations in the 
furniture line, where are shown the lat- 
est ideas as they appear in the other 
metropolises. 

Because of these facts and that this 
house carries the most extensive assort- 
ment in the city, visitors frequent it as 
the Show House. 

The Dresing Chest retains its great 
popularity and will be more in evidence 
than ever as an accommodation for both 
Southeast corner 


men and 


women 
Broadway and Locust. 








(he Moonlight Maids Company, a 
clever aggregation of pretty women and 
comic men, appear at the Standard The- 
ater for one week, commencing with the 
regular matinee Sunday. The enter- 
tainment is musical vaudeville and com- 
edy, interspersed with burlesque and en- 
sembles by a handsome chorus. “A Ri- 
alto Rounder” deals with the vagaries 
of a Cuban adventuress and an “Inno- 
cent Married Man.” Sandwiched between 
the acts are specialties by Mlle. De 
Lome, hoop roller, Frederick Brothers 
and Burns, musical artists; Miss Toma 
Hanlon and Mr. M. E. Hanley, trav- 
esty sketch team; Fields and Wooley, 
German comedians; Miss Marie Rogers, 
Coon Shouter and Rice and Provost, a 
pair of comedy acrobats. Next attrac- 
tion—Sam_ Devere’s Company. 





AWKWARD FALL CLOTHES 


According to haberdashers, tailors and 
costumers in general, the awkward age 
is now upon us. That classification of 
the season is not based on atmospher- 
ical conditions, but on the fit of fall 
clothes. 

“T don’t know why it is,” said a tailor, 
“that people look so much more awk- 
ward in their new fall clothes than in an 
outfit suitable to any other season, but 
most of them do. The majority of peo- 
ple, it is true, show off to poor advantage 
in brand-new clothes of any kind, but 
somehow they manage to bear them- 
selves with a little more grace when 
trigged out in spring and summer finery 
than in autumn attire. Two-thirds of 
the people of both sexes whom you meet 
since the fall fashions were introduced 
have the appearance of being uncomfort- 
able. Not until cold weather sets in will 
they become really broken into their 
new apparel. Shoulders, no matter how 
well fitting the garment, will look 
‘hunched:’ hips and waists will appear 
out of proportion, and arms and legs out 
of joint. Even well-made people and 
people used to wearing good clothes 
seem ill at ease in new fall clothes. It 
is really a pity that so many estimable 
men and women are constrained to put 
themselves through such agonizing paces 
each year, but there doesn’t seem to be 
any way out of it, and fall clothes will 
probably continue to make them feel and 
look like guys to the end of the chapter.” 
—New York Times. 

ele ee ae 
WOMAN’S PRESENCE OF MIND 

The following true story happened in 
a Suffolk village: A husband had gone 
out for the evening and left his wife and 
child at home. The woman was about 
to retire for the night, when to her 
amazement, she perceived the foot of a 
man beneath the bed. Instead of calling 
for assistance, as some would have done, 
she coolly went to the child’s cot and 
sang till the child went to sleep. Two 
hours then remained before her hus- 
band came in. He was surprised to find 
her waiting up, but when his wife hand- 
ed him an envelope saying, “You might 
run and post this, the cause of her wait- 
ing was revealed. Instead of a letter, the 
following was written on the envelope: 
“A burglar is under our bed; run, fetch 
police.” The husband returned in a 
minute with a policeman, and the man 
was arrested. The burglar, when brought 
up before the magistrate, remarked that 
he had come across a few brave women 
in his time, but this one must have had 
a nerve like iron, for she sat there for 
three solid hours. He had the impres- 
sion that she didn’t know he was there 
until the policeman pulled him out. 

ob ob ob 

Artistic diamond jewelry in bewilder- 
ing array at prices as low as consistent 
tor strictly fine goods at 

J. Bottanp Jewetry Co., 
Seventh and Locust streets. 

George Evans, best known as “My 
Honey Boy,” wrote all the music of 
“The Good Old Summer Time,” which 
just closed the most successful engage- 
ment at the Grand Opera House since 


The Mirror 
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some store at 


312 NORTH 


lenses as heretofore. 


Eyes 
Tested 
Free 
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ALOE’S 


beg to inform their many patrons and the public in 
general that their 


OPTICAL DEPARTMENT 


for the examination of eyes and the grinding and fit- 
ting of the proper glasses is now located in that hand- 


—between Olive and Locust streets—just across from 
Scruggs, Vandervoort & Barney’s. 
equipped to offer the public the same high-class and 
unequalled optical service for which this house is so 
well and favorably known. 

All our records and oculists’ prescriptions were saved 
from the fire,.and we are prepared to duplicate broken 


We fill Oculists’ Prescriptions With a scientific 
accuracy to be obtained nowhere else. 





Optical Authorities of America 
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BROADWAY 


Here we are fully 


Eyes 
Tested 
Free 





well. 


brawny, bustling book. 
He is an artist.’’—Clebeland Leader. 
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“THE RED-KEGGERS is a good, burly, 


Mr. Thwing writes 
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AT ALL BOOKSTORES. 
THE BOOK-LOVER PRESS, Publishers, NEW YORK. 
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the season opened. Mr. Evans, who 
has hosts of friends in St. Louis, had no 
trouble in filling the house night after 
night to more than capacity. 
oh he 
TEDDY’S GUN. 

When President Roosevelt jumped to 
the wharf at Ellis Island from the im- 
migration cutter H. B. Chamberlain, the 
other afternoon, and ran forward to 
shake hands with Commissioner Gen- 
eral Frank P. Sargent, a powerful gust 
caught the skirts of his frock-coat and 
whirled them against the back of his 
head. Those New Yorkers who stood 
behind the President saw a sight that 
evoked much comment. Sticking out of 
his right-hand hip pocket was the handle 
of a revolver. One of the secret-service 
men quickly restored the skirts of the 
President’s coat to their proper place. 
The President, it is said, has carried a 
pistol ever since he took the oath of 
office. He has the greatest faith in the 
ability of the dozen or more secret- 
service agents who guard him, but he 
prefers to be armed himself in case of 
emergency. 


KWANG’S KISS 


Mrs. Little, in the Cornhill Magazine, 
says that recently a little American girl 
was among the at of the 
Chinese Empress’ parties, and the Em- 
peror at once took her up and kissed 
her, till the child, looking at her mother, 
“He does like me, mother, doesn't 
In commenting on this incident, 


guests one 


said: 
he?” 
Mrs. Little is at a loss to explain how 
the very idea of such a thing was ever 
suggested to No Chi- 
nese man throughout the whole length 
and breadth of the vast Chinese Empire 
ever kisses wife or child, unless he has 
been taught to do so by a foreigner. No 
Chinese mother even kisses her child; 
the nearest she gets to it is lifting her 
child’s face up to hers. Who, Mrs. Lit- 
tie wonders, taught Emperor Kwang-su 
to kiss? 


the Emperor. 


ale ab ole 
Time was when a tubular chime hall 
clock was too expensive for ordinary 
means. We have them now at prices 
to suit the moderate purse. 
J. Bottanp JEWELRY Co., 
Seventh and Locust streets. 
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A GENUINE GIFT 


is a genuine pleasure. 


Dorflinger 
Glassware 


is genuine when you 
can find the trade- 
mark label on each 








HASKINS & SELLS 
Certified Public Accountants. 
No. 30 Broap STREET, New Yorx 
30 COLEMAN STREET. Lonpon, E. C. 
CABLE ADDRESS “HASKSELLS” 


CHICAGO. CLEVELAND. ST, LOUIS. 
PITTSBURG. 


LINCOLN TRUST BUILDING. 


{B ELL, Main 2815. 
TELEPHONES: KINLOCH, B. 1935. 
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NINTH AND LOCUST 
BUFFET and BOWLING ALLEYS 





PATTISON’S 


8TH AND LOCUST, 














Vienna golden cut glass. A new 
shipment just received at prices lower 
than ever. 

J. BOLLAND JEWELRY CO.,, 
Locust and Locust streets. 
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TYRANNY OF BLOOD 


BY GRANT WALLACE. 


Methinks there is in the air a spirit 
of protest and even of revolt against 
every form of tyranny “(always except- 
ing, of course, the tyranny of Fashion 
and of two dove eyes). 

The air has long been full of mutter- 
ing thunders and of Jonah voices crying 
aloud around the Ninevah-walls of an 
interminable line of long-range tyran- 
nies—the tyranny, for example, of czars, 
war lords, mothers-in-law, trusts, walk- 
ing delegates, intemperate habits, tears, 
dogmas, fleas and janitors. 

Now let the searchlight be turned 
upon a variety of oppression and pre- 
sumptious usurpation of the divine right 
of the individual to life, liberty and the 
unhampered pursuit of happiness and 
wealth, which heretofore most of us 
have overlooked because it has been so 
close to us. It is older and more insid- 
ious and more compelling than the ty- 
ranny of kings. 

It is tyranny of Kin, the oppression of 
the presumptious Relative. 

It is tacitly understood that your bro- 
thers and your cousins and your uncles 
and your aunts have a lien on your 
time, on your influence, and even on 
your soul itself. You are supposed to 
have mortgaged your rights as an indi- 
vidual to a locust-band of kinsmen, and 
to have sealed it with the red seal of 
blood relationship. 

You do not, perhaps, literally “have 
their blood upon your hands” though 
the provocation is sometimes strong), 
nevertheless you find it frequently 
thrown in your face—this tie of blood— 
if you happen to be cursed with a stiff- 
necked tendency to attend to your own 
business and to express the hope that 
your kinsmen may attend to theirs. 

In a thousand ways they show them- 
selves to be privileged characters. 
When not engaged in finding fault they 
busy themselves creating faults by flat- 
tering us, or make us weak and namby- 
pamby by coddling us; or they hurl ad- 
vice at our heads until we become irres- 
olute and dizzy or desperate and dan- 
gerous from so much dodging. 

They display more astuteness than 
our friends in discovering our faults 
and less of corrective gentleness in tol- 
erating them. : 

The father, although often badly 
brought up by his offspring, is a creature 
whose opportunities for mischief around 
home are so limited by the fact that he 
generally uses it merely for a dormitory, 
that he is ruled out of this discussion. 

As for the mother, heaven is at her 
feet. She is the Creator incarnate, the 
holiest of beings, a creature set apart 
from all criticism; and your sisters are 
gentle beings who seldom practice the 
arts of the oppressor before rounding 
up somebody else’s brother. 

But our brothers and our cousins and 
our grandfathers and our children— 
these are they who must be obeyed. 
These demand of us that we receive 
them meekly, hearken to their advice, 
and quail under their criticism with the 
old-time infant awe of superiors. 

The love of mere blood relations, 
where there is no attraction, soon wears 
thinner than the plating on bargain- 
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IT GROWS WHILE YOU SLEEP 





a Dollar 





UKITED STATES 
TRUST COMPANY 








Above Clock Sent Free to Depositors. 


We will send you a clock Sovings Bs Bot | hike t this 
cut if you deposit not less than LAR 
with us. Your oo can be yA a by 
mail to us, either by P. O. Order, Express Or- 
der, Check, Bank Draft, or by Registered Mail. 


The Clock will be sent by Express or Mail, 
Prepaid. 


ACCOUNTS FROM ONE DOLLAR TO ONE 
HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS 
ACCEPTED 


Small Accounts Especially Desired 


OF ST. LOUIS. 


United States Trust Building, N. 
ptr antenna anna anette esnienooesnscaneenatmnielinang 





Offices in Our Own Building. 


| UNITED STATES TRUST CO. 





We Pay4 Per Cent| 


OUR out-of-town depositors, while visiti 
Louis, are invited to have their mail ng in St, 
care of United States Trust Building and make 
room 506 headquarters. 











United States Trust Building. 


E. Cor. Broadway and Locust St. 








counter spoons, so that nothing but brass 
is thereafter revealed. 

“Though men be brothers, their pock- 
ets are never sisters,” say the Turks. 

The Chinese say, “Own brothers keep 
careful accounts,” and the French put it 
thus: “A landmark is well placed be- 
tween two brothers’ fields.” 

“A brother offended is harder to be 
won than a strange city, and the con- 
tentions between kindred are like the 
bars of a castle,” is a bit of Hebrew 
wisdom, in line with which is the Por- 
tuguese saying, “the wrath of brothers 
is the wrath of devils.” 

Am I my forty-second cousin’s keep 
er? Can I permit my brother to be my 
keeper—the manufacturer of my be- 
liefs, the censor of my actions? 

Of course, it sometimes happens that 
mere blood relatives rise to the high 
plane of tender, unpresumptious, con- 
siderate friends, but the phenomenon is 
a rare one. Commonly, they merely tol- 
erate us, or vice versa; and in receiving 
them, in order to preserve the proprie- 
ties, we are called upon to pretend to 
feelings which are the reverse of what 
nature has implanted in our souls and 
theirs. 

Who are our real relatives? Are they 
those who are related to us merely by 
ties of blood, while their mental and 
spiritual vibrations are forever having 
a cat-and-dog fight with ours? Or are 
they not rather those few, of whatever 
nation or family, who are in harmony 
with us, who are irresistibly attracted 


to us and we to them, and who bring 
with them only helpfulness and kind- 
ness and peace? 

Are they not those who are related 
to us in soul rather than merely in body? 

Those materialists who believe that 
they are mere perishable chunks of flesh 
may with propriety hold that blood-re- 
lationship is all-important; but those 
who believe that man is spirit and that 
he has existed for a million years be- 
fore his present temporary flesh and 
blood cage was born, are inexcusable for 
believing that mere chance physical fam- 
ily ties are at all comparable to those of 
mental attraction and spiritual harmony. 

Is the world so narrow and are the 
harmonious people so few that we must 
forswear the pleasures of the alien or- 
chard and vine and dwell forever in the 
midst of sandburrs and castus and tat 
wood, merely because we had the mis- 
fortune to be born there? Have we not 
the power of choice? 

When our nation was a puling infant, 
the “mother country” did not waste aly 
valuable time nor sentiment in telling us 
us how much she loved us, but spanked 
us like a peevish step-mother. Now that 
we are the greatest of world powers, ¢ 
find England, like a forty-second cousin 
with a legacy in his eye, rushing fran- 
tically about assuring us that “blood is 
thicker than water,” and that our bonds 
of kinship are so close that she could 
never, no never! think of coming to fisti- 
cuffs with us; and this despite the fact 
that only ten per cent. of our people are 
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English descent. England is a type 
of “distant relative” with whom most 
people are too well acquainted. 

Isn't it just a trifle presumptuous to 

ime that the fluid which courses 
through the veins of all who have not 
the felicity to be united to the Anglo- 
Saxon by ties of consanguinity is noth- 
ing but ditchwater? It would seem that 
Englat d has done enough promiscuous 
bl od-letting amongst foreign tribes and 
peoples to enable their political jaw- 
smiths to correct this insular misappre- 
hension regarding the color and consist- 
ency of the vital fluid of aliens. 

Half the “ties of blood” are clanking 
chains, which it were vastly better, in 
the interests of an erect individuality, 


of 


to break. 

Let a lonely man find kopecks and he 
finds carloads of cousins. “Distant 
relatives” are seldom distant enough for 
our own good. 

It is easier to pardon all your own 
faults than those of a dozen relatives. 

It is a great calamity to have too many 
relatives. Much kindred, much trouble. 
They are past masters at flaw-finding 
and wound-opening, and seem, by their 
manner, to enjoy a sort of special license 
from Providence or the devil to tear our 
characters and motives in tatters and 
hold up the rags constantly before our 
weary eyes. 

Strangers do not presume to attack 
our faults, casual acquaintances are not 
permitted to do so, and friends will not, 
It remains for our presumtuous rela- 
tives, pecking daws that they are, to lay 
bare to the world our hidden iniquities. 

“Never mind the torture. It is for 
your own good,” is the cheerful assur- 
ance we receive from these licensed 
wasps. 

How much happier poor, stumbling 
growing humanity would be if its busy- 
bodies of critics were only forever strick- 
en with a blessed loss of memory! For 
if nobody notices our faults we quickly 
outgrow them and fill up with some- 
thing more worthy of notice. Our phar- 
isaical relatives render our sores incur- 
able by constantly poking their obtrusive 
fingers into them. 

This spirit of protest against the op- 
pression and usurpation of the distant 
relative—crimes against liberty under 
which it is supposed to be good form 
to sit meekly and with folded hands— 
is voiced, though ever so mildly, by some 
one who says: 

“God provides us with our relatives. 
Thank heaven, we can choose our 
friends—San Francisco Examiner. 
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NOT LOCATED 


Telephone mistakes may have their 
serious sides. A man who wanted to 
communicate with another named Jones 
looked in the directory and then called 
up a number. Presently came through 
the receiver a soft feminine “Halloa,” 
and he asked, “Who is that?” 

“This is Mrs. Jones.” 

“Have you any idea where your hus- 
band is?” 

He couldn’t understand why she “rang 
off’ so sharply, until he looked in the 
book again and discovered that he had 


called up the residence of a widow!— 
Tit-Bits, 


The Mirror 
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Is the First Essential 


In the selection of Drugs or of Sundries from the druggist’s store. 
We attract the attention of those who are looking for quality. 


We sell those who want the best at the very lowest prices. 
good goods we offer. 


Extra Special in 
RUBBER DEPARTMENT 


The “Puritan’”’ Hot Water Bottle, the best bottle 
we ever offered at the price; 2-quart reg. 


The ‘‘Keystone”” Fountain Syringe; guaranteed— 
2-quart, reg. $1.00 
3-quart, reg. $1.25 

“‘Non-Pa-Reil” Rubber Gloves, reg. $1.50 


We have expert lady attendants in this department. 
FOR THE TEETH 


Tooth Powder, paste or liquid; 
Zonweiss Tooth Paste; reg. 25c 

Oriental Tooth Paste; reg 75c 

Sheffield’s Tooth Paste; reg. 25c-+++.-++++0:: eres 
Graves’ Tooth Powder; reg. 25¢ 

Bonidont (for the teeth); reg. 50c 


Sanitol 


Here are some 


The price tells a reasonable tale. 


PERFUMES AND 
TOILET REQUISITES 


Atkinson’s White Rose Extract, per ounce 
Piver’s Le Trefle Incarnat Extract, per ounce---- 
Societe Hygienique Extracts (all odors) per 


Pinaud’s Lilas de France Toilet Water, reg. 


Fee erwwerereeereee eee 
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Stafford-Miller Co. latest Bulgarian Rose Toilet 


Water, very nice— 


TOILET SOAPS 
Packer’s Tar Soap; reg. 25c 
Woodbury’s Soap; reg. 25¢ 
Roger & Gallet’s Violet Soap; reg. 35c 
Ivory Soap, 4c Cake, 3 for 
Grandpa’s Tar Soap, 3 for 


Sanito]l Soap; reg. I5c 


UDGE° DOLPI 


515 OLIVE ST. 








HER FIRST COCKTAIL 


In the brilliant cafe they seated them- 
selves comfortably in the chairs held for 
them by bowing waiters. It promised to 
be a merry party—Americans all—made 
up of two men and two girls. Letting 
their glance rest for a second on the re- 
flection of themselves in the mirror op- 
posite, the girls altered the position of 
their autumn hats ever so slightly, and 
then began drawing off their gloves as 
they turned their attention to the menu 
list. They were nice, clean, wholesome 
looking girls, daintily dressed, while the 
men seemed solid, well-to-do business 
men. 

While the serious business of ordering 
was being accomplished one of the men 
beckoned a waiter and whispered to him. 
The waiter promptly disappeared. In a 
few moments, however, he reappeared, 
bearing four plates of Lynnhavens and 
four cocktails. There was an appre- 
ciable flutter in the feminine section of 
the party. 

“Dear me!” said the girl with dimples, 
who looked for all the world as if she 
had just stepped out of a meadow thick 
with cowslips. “What are those?” 

Humph! appetizers,” said one of the 
men with a little smile. 

“Ts it liquor?” further questioned the 
girl. 

“Liquor? Just a mild cocktail.” 

One of the girls sipped hers, made a 
comical moue, and then sipped again. 
But the girl with the dimples, with the 


cowslip affinity, shook her head so that 
the stray curls about her temples made 
little shadows on the white tablecloth. 

“Cocktails are made of whisky,” she 
said. “No, thank you, I don’t want 
any.” 

Of course, a general protestation fol- 
lowed. 

“For pity’s sake, Bertha, don’t be sil- 
ly,” said the other girl, “I’m taking mine, 
and I guess you’re no better than I am. 
Go on, it won’t hurt you.” 

“I won’t touch it, I say,” with an- 
other display of little shadows on the 
tablecloth. 

“People’ll know you are from the 
country, sure enough,” mocked the fem- 
inine temptress. (Why is it always 
considered such an unpardonable crime 
to hail from the country?) 

The badgered young girl permitted 
herself to be overruled, just as many a 
badgered young person has before, and 
drank the mild “appetizer” at one gulp. 

“Well!” she exclaimed, rubbing her 
scarlet mouth vigorously, “it tasted hor- 
rid. But I hope to goodness you're all 
satisfied.” 

Electric lights in opal shades glowed 
everywhere, bathing all things in a mel- 
low radiance, and on the tables spark: 
ling with the luster of silver and glass 
the flames of candles gleamed softly 
through gaudy shades. Everything in the 
cafe was apparently quiet, concessively 
pleasant and restful, when a feminine 
voice cried out: 


“Do you know, I feel just fine. I feel 
like the little white butterflies that flit 
over the clover fields at home!” 

It was she of the dimples and stray 
curls. The dinner had proceeded to the 
entree period. Sauterne and champagne 
had been added to the feast; and in the 
cooler nestling at the feet of one of the 
men another unopened gold-crowned 
bottle peeped out. 

“Isn’t this a jolly dinner, though?” 
went on the girl, leaning back in her 
chair, and smiling foolishly at her com- 
panions over the flowers that stood in 
the center of the table. “I feel like 
dancing. I wish they allowed music 
here. Or I wish it was our old barn at 
home!” 

The other three in the party began to 
look alarmed. The girl was still for a 
second, playing idly with the flowers. 
Then she continued in a much stranger 
voice: 

“Bobby Black brought me here once. 


We dined in this very room, at this very 
table, and—and they had—just these very 
flowers.” She began to cry, and in a 
moment was sobbing outright. 

The manager of the cafe approached 
with a grave, deferential face. As a re- 
sult of which the young woman who had 
proved a successful temptress led her 
yielding companion from the brilliantly 
lighted room, and the men collected their 
own hats, the women’s gloves and veils, 
in a shamefaced sort of fashion, and 
made a hasty exit. They did not even 
stop to dispute about the unopened bottle 
of champagne.—From the New York 
Press, 





HAPPY THOUGH MARRIED 


A well-known New York woman says 
that she is morally certain neither 
friend nor “home folk” would find -her 
so agreeable were it not for the fact 
that she makes it a point to take period- 
ical vacations from all of them. “It is 
impossible,” she says, frankly, “for hu- 
man beings made after the average pat- 
tern not to bore each other to extinction 
if they have to look into each other’s 
faces three hundred and sixty-five days 
out of the year. A woman is infinitely 
more attractive to her husband if he 
hasn’t seen’ her for a little while, and a 
man is far more lovable to a woman if 
there is some variation in the periods of 
his homecoming. Certain it is that any 
woman who has wrestled with the serv- 
ant question for a whole year, who has 
thought up one thousand and ninety-five 
regular meals and several irregular 
ones, has had tocaterto fastidious appe- 
tites on a quick-lunch basis of expendi- 
ture, that woman without doubt has 
earned a vacation from servants, appe- 
tites, and eaters of meals, and all of 
these will fare the better if the vaca- 
tion is taken. Uninterrupted matrimony 
can become the greatest bore on earth. 
In six months a man has told his wife 
pretty much everything he knows that 
he has any intention of telling her, and 
has listened to her opinion on every 
subject under the sun times without 
number, and the best thing they both 
can do is to go foraging for three 
months for something new to talk and 
think about, and give absence a chance 
to make the heart grow fonder. If peo- 
ple were married only three days in the 
week instead of seven, there would be 
fewer divorces. Somebody says that 
the reason many a man is able to en- 
dure his home is that he has the busi- 
ness day respite from it to brace him 
up, and that the insane asylums are so 
overcrowded with women, married 
women, simply because their lives are 
crammed so full of the same people, 
prejudices and points of view day after 
day. The summer hegira is distinctly a 
‘first aid to domestic peace.’ This is 
possibly not the conventional vacation 
point of view, but it is unquestionably 
one that commends itself to the seeker 
after things harmonious as well as the 
student of sociology. At least it behooves 
the homemaker to consider the vacation 
recipe as a cure for the domestic dis- 
temper that sooner or later seems to 
attack the average family.” 


oh ob oh 
WHISKERS 


Commenting on the fact that Gov- 
ernor Alexander Monroe Dockery has 
just divested his countenance of a cele- 
brated and almost immortal set of whis- 
kers, the New York Sun says “The 
twentieth century is beginning some- 
what as the nineteenth century began, 
though, of course, not so strictly and 
universally smooth, but it is doubtful if 
it will run parallel through all its quar- 
ters with its predecessor. There were 
no mustaches, no beards, when the nine- 
teenth century dawned. Side whiskers 
began to curl and sprout before it had 
run far in its course, and they grew 
bolder after a time and encircled the 
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[THESE COOL MORNINGS} 


Every one needs a Good Gas Heater badly and at once. Those buy- 
ing the Stamford Odorless Gas Heaters do not have to wait for them 
Stop on your way home at any of our FIVE 
BACKUS STORES, buy your Stamford Odorless Gas Heater, with 
some stove tubing and an independent gas cock, then take them 
home under your arm, unscrew your gas bracket, put on the gas 
cock, replace the bracket and attach the tube to your Stamford Odor- 
less Gas Heater—light your Welsbach and enjoy your evening paper 
in a well-lighted and warm room. Newspaper space comes high— 
Come and see us. 
STAMFORD ODORLESS GAS HEATERS as long as you care 
Much can be said in their favor—the advantages of Gas 
as fuel are many and the price of both so very reasonable. 


“to be set up.” 


Talk is cheaper. 


to listen. 


We will GLADLY talk 








The Five Backus Stores: 


1433 Salisbury St. 
710 N. Taylor Ave. 


2229 S. Broadway, 
2249 S. Grand Ave } 


1011 OLIVE STREET. 
FIVE HEADQUARTERS FOR GOOD GAS GOODS. 











throat and chin, leaving bare the upper 
lip. The lip was submerged about 1860, 
and in the later years of destruction was 
last to yield to the assaults of the bar- 
ber. The human countenance began to 
exhibit itself again not long after the 
war, and from that time down to the 
very recent past the unsupported mus- 
tache was the prevailing mode. Now 
fashion is changing again, so that the 
young men are commonly completely 
shaved, and their fathers have covered 
lips. The youth of to-day have the 
weight of civilized precedent with them. 
An examination of the family albums of 
the last four centuries will demonstrate 
that the unwhiskered have had by far 
the better of it. For nearly two hundred 
years of that time the beard was not 
permitted to sprout. A great deal of 
encouragement for the shaven but am- 
bitious young man may be found in the 
Presidency of the United States. From 
the beginning with Washington down to 
Lincoln’s time whiskers found lodg- 
ment in the White House only three 
times, and in every case they were of the 
remote variety known as_ side-boards, 
which offered no considerable obstruc- 
tion to the observation of the faces to 
which they were linked. John Quincy 
Adams presented a stubborn pair, Mar- 
tin Van Buren’s were amiable in their 
moods, and Zachary Taylor’s were evi- 
dently the unobtrusive expression of a 
fancy for trimmings. Lincoln inaugu- 
rated the bearded era, which was carried 
on by Grant, Hayes, Garfield, Arthur 
(with Dundrearys), and Harrison, 
though Harrison yielded not a little of 
his expanse before he retired from of- 
fice. Cleveland was the first mustached 
President, and Roosevelt the second, 
while McKinley preserved the tradition 
of the smooth face 





THE 


MOSHER 


BOOKS 


A new catalogue choicely 
printed in red and 
black, done up in old style 





grey wrapper, uncut edges, 
mailed free on request to all 
book-lovers who apply for 
it. 

Those "who have never 
seen a list of The Mosher 
Books are urged to send in 
their names and addresses. 


THOMAS B, MOSHER, 








PORTLAND, MAINE. 
THOMAS B. MOSHER, 
MDCCCCIII 


Portland, Maine. 




















COOK WITH GAS 


THE LACLEDE GAS LIGHT CO., 


716 LOCUST STREET. 
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The value of linen mesh next 
(ye skin has been clearly 
stated by scientific theory 
and proved by experience. 
Now the only point is DON’T 
BE FOOLED INTO BUYING 
COTTON-FILLED SUBSTITUTES 





is made from the finest Irish 
Linen —every thread of it. 
It doesn't pay to take chances. 


FOR SALE BY 
Scruggs Vandervoort and Barney 
Dry Goods Co, 


Send for samples and instructive booklet. 





























“Of all inventions, the alphabet and printing 
press alone excepted, those inventions which 
abridge distance have done most for civilization.’’ 
—Macaulay. 


MAP OF THE 
NEW YORK CENTRAL 
LINES. 


A system of 11,126 miles of railway 
in the populous territory east of 
Chicago, St. Louis and Cincinnati, 
furnishing luxurious and rapid trans- 
portation facilities for more than one- 
half of the entire population of the 
United States. 

Details of rates and trains given by 
any New York Central ticket agent. 


A copy of _Asartonle: Wiz Resorts,” wil be 
sent free, postpaid, on receipt of a postage stamp, 
by George H. Daniels, Genaal Posen Agent, 

ew York Central & Hudson River Railroad, 











Grand Central Station, New York. 














Burlington 


Houte 


"ST. LOUIS 


2:15 P. M. TO-DAY. 


* DENVER 


3:15 P. M. TO-MORROW 





TICKETS AND BERTHS AT 
S. W. CORNER BROADWAY AND 
OLIVE STREET. 











TAXING CHURCH PROPERTY 


The exemption of church property 
from taxation is generally defended on 
the ground that the church is not a mon- 
ey-making institution, and that it con- 
tributes to the good morals and good 
order of the social state. The validity 
of this reasoning is disputed, however, 
by Mr. Duane Mowry, a writer in the 


well-known lawyers’ magazine, The 
Green Bag (Boston, September), who 
maintains that since there are many 


good citizens’ who sincerely deny the 
claims of religion, they ought not to be 
required to contribute to that which 
their own judgment and conscience repu- 
diate. “It is possible, too,” he adds, 
“that a large contingent of the popula- 
tion prefer to contribute of their means 
to works of benevolence, charity, or edu- 
cation, in some other manner than that 
indicated or outlined by the various 
church organizations of the country. If 
their means are diverted into other chan- 
nels, and certainly an increased tax 
caused by exemption of church property 
is such a diversion, then the voluntary 
act of this class of persons is made im- 
possible, either in whole or in part—to 
the extent of payments extorted by the 
strong arm of the law for taxes.” The 
following five reasons are given to show 
why church property should be taxed: 

“First. Because the church performs 
no public office or function known to the 
laws of the land which entitles it to im- 
munity therefrom. 

“Second. Because the policy of exemp- 
tion from taxation of church property in- 
volves a union of church and state at 
variance with the fundamental principles 
of our government and wholly un-Amer- 
ican. 

“Third. Because such exemptions are 
inequitable in that they favor a portion 
of the community, statistics showing that 
about one-third of the population are 
church-members or communicants, only 
at the expense of others not interested. 

“Fourth. Because the policy of exemp- 
tion of church property from taxation in- 
volves a liability to the accumulation of 
great wealth, to be held in mortmain by 
never-dying corporations, independent 
of the state, and which may be used 
against the best interests of the public. 

“Fifth. Because the exemption of 
church property from taxation is wholly 
inconsistent with and totally opposed to 
the cardinal idea of the church, viz., that 
all means contributed for its support, as 
well as all efforts in its behalf, shall be 
given freely and voluntarily, a tax im- 
posed by government never being given, 
voluntarily, in the sense in which church 
offerings are contributed.” 


als ole ole 


Mrs. Stubbs—“John, I don’t _ believe 
the man you gave the dime to is really 
blind.” Mr. Stubbs—“Why not my 
dear?” Mrs. Stubbs—“I heard him 
whisper to his partner that he was go- 
ing down the street to get an eye-open- 
er.’—Chicago Daily News. 


ab a 

The Lady—“So your brother fell at 
Vicksburg, my poor man? Was it a 
cruel. bullet that did the work?” The 
Tramp—“No’m; “he fell off a freight 
car."—Chicago Daily News. 
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NOBLE WORK 


The Civic Improvemep 


SUMMER SHOWS 
Colonel Johy 


BD them off the streets. 





sep teertonn cs Al pomee ff 
Commonwealth 
Trust 
2 PER CENT 


CHECKING ACCOUNTS Co. 
DIRECTORS: 


A. D. BROWN Cc. G. KNOX 
Prest. Hamilton-Brown Shoe Co. Vice Prest., St. Louis National Stock Yards. 
GEO. O. CARPENTER, 
Managing Director, National Lead Co. Secy Rie Ste Bey Gavia Co. 
H. M. COUDREY, LA 
Harry M. Coudrey & Co., Insurance. bef og Ba pi 
THOS. W. CROUCH, EDWA ; 
Prest., St. Louis Dressed Beef & Provision Co. Treas., Gortede hated Pees Meettiatten. 
SAFFORD S. DELANO, . L. RANDOLPH 
Treas., American Car & Foundry Co. Director, Monae & Planters Nat’! Bank, 
Sherman, Tex. 
TOM RANDOLPH, 
President. 





OPEN MONDAYS 
UNTIL 7:30 P. M. 


3 PER CENT 
SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 


INTEREST PAID 
ON DEPOSITS. 


S. M. DODD, 
Prest., Mo. Edison Elec. Light & Power Co. 
SAMUEL C. DAVIS, 


Capitalist. JOSEPH E. SCHWAB, 
ALBERT N. EDWARDS, Prest., American Steel Foundries. 
Attorney. OTTO F. STIFEL, 


Prest., Union Brewing Co. 
L. B. TEBBETTS, 
Capitalist. 
M. B. WALLACE, - 
Secy., Sam’] Cupples Woodenware Co. 
Cc. G. WARNER, 
Vice Prest., Mo. Pacific Ry. Co. 
J. M. WOODS, 
Secretary. 


EDWARD F. GOLTRA, 
Prest. Sligo Furnace Co. 
JAMES GREEN, 
Prest., Laclede Fire Brick Co. 


RUSSELL HARDING, 
Vice Prest. and Gen. Mgr. Mo. Pac. Ry. Co. 


SAM. M. KENNARD, 
Prest. J. Kennard & Sons Carpet Co. 
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CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $5,500,000 @ 
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RHEUMATISM 


THE MOST PAINFUL AND STUBBORN CASES OF RHEUMATISM, LUMBAGO, STIFF 
JOINTS AND SCIATICA YIELD READILY AND INSTANTLY TO DR. WELLS’ 


VIBRATORY TREATMENT 
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This treatment has been brought to its present 
state of perfection by Dr. Wells, is used exclusively by 
him and cannot be obtained frorg any other physician 
in St Louis. Its effects are positive—the benefit is im- 
mediate. It isthe ONLY treatment known to medical 
science that WILL CURE with unerring certainty. 
This treatment is applied directly to the parts affected, 
without the removal of the clothing—goes right straight 
to the root and center of the trouble, instantly banishes 
all pain, arouses the circulation, stimulates and invig- 

orates every nerve, cel] and muscle, and in a mar- 
velously short time restores the patient to robust 

health and strength. Dr. Wells invites the ful- 
lest investigation of this treatment. 


Consultation is Free and Invited 


Those who cannot call should send for 
Dr. Wells’ new, illustrated 100-page 
book describing this treatment in full. 
It will be mailed free on request. 


DR. RUPERT WELLS, 


Cor. Sixth and Olive, 2nd Floor, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Office hours—9:30 a. m. to 5 p. m.; 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday even- 
ings from 7 to 8 p. m.; Sunday morn- 
ings, 10 to 12. 
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St. Ann’s Maternity Hospital, 


Centh and O'Fallon Streets, . St. Louis, Mo. 
CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY. 
This institution is open over fifty years. Those conducting it have vast. experi 
ence. There are private rooms and wards. Terms moderate. Private room patients 
can have their own physicians. Arrangements can be made for the care of infants. 
For further information appply to SISTER SUPERIOR. 
TELEPHONE : Kinloch D 1595. 
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UNDER THE PARASOL 


“There would be no excuse for you,” 
he remarked, “if you hadn’t such a brute 
of a husband.” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t say that,” she remon- 
strated, feebly, as she idly twirled the 
ivory tip of her parasol over the moist 
sand. 

“A brute, a positive brute!” he reiter- 
ated, steadily looking seaward in order 
to avoid her slightly reproachful gaze. 

“Let us say a trifle difficult and—er— 
romantic,” she suggested. 

“Romantic! You don’t dignify that asi- 
nine episode by the name of romance, do 
you? By Jove! No wonder you—flirt a 
bit. Who could blame you, with a hus- 
band doing a fool quickstep at the heels 
of a shallow, sallow little widow, while 
the best, the most beautiful, the dearest 
woman in the world fe 

He turned to her, and would have 
grasped her two small trembling hands, 
but just at that moment she found it 
convenient to close the pink parasol. It 
obscured her for a moment from his 
view, and the tip grazed his nose. 

“So you think that excuses me?” she 
asked, innocently, ignoring his injured 
look. 

“For what?” 

“Why, for my flirtations, as you call 
them.” 

“As I call them? Aren’t they just flir- 
tations, then?” He faced about, looking at 
her with a new light in his eyes. 

“Don’t ask silly questions,” she said, 
rather tremulously, pressing the soft folds 
of the parasol caressingly against her 
lovely throat and cheek. 

He looked at the sunshade, enviously; 
at her, hungrily. The delicate pink of 
her skin was enhanced by the soft glow 
of the silk; a golden brown tendril of 
hair wafted tantalizingly and seductively 
on the warm summer air; her red moist 
lips had taken on the old mischievous 
curve. He braced himself to resist, try- 
ing to persuade his soul that it was not 
conscious of and sick with longing for 
all that irresistible sweetness. 

Suddenly the parasol fell to the sands; 
he had grasped her hands roughly. 

“Tell me! Tell me! I have a right to 
know. Was it—this last one—more than 
a flirtation?” 

Her eyes fell before his searching gaze, 

“Yes,” she said, at length, “it was 
more;” and then, frightened by some- 
thing in his eyes, she added, hastily, “It 
was a homeceopathic cure.” 

“Don’t jest,” he said, hoarsely, half ris- 
ing. 

“Tt is not a jest,” she said, with a sud- 
den softening of voice. “I thought I 
was losing you, Tom, and I chose the 
surest way to bring you back.” 

A wonderful light of hope transfigured 
his face. 

“You forgive me?” he stammered. 

“Perhaps.” 

“And you didn’t mean what you said 
about the divorce?” 

“T did mean it then, but mnow—oh, 
don’t, please! They can see us from the 
hotel !” 

“Well, I presume a man can kiss his 
own wife, but if you don’t want them to 
see us, just put up your parasol.” 

And she did!—Town Topics. 
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Mr. Pike, the recently retired postmas- 
ter of the House of Commons, tells a 
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story of his early experiences of postal 


work, a good many years ago. It was a 
London branch office, and a customer 
came in and handed a letter over the 
counter to the young lady who was serv- 
ing stamps, and who, after reading the 
address, said it would be fivepence. “But 
I have never paid more than twopence- 
halfpenny before,” objected the customer. 
“Ts it overweight?” No, it wasn’t over- 
weight, said the clerk, but all letters to 
China were fivepence, and as this was ad- 
dressed to Dresden——!—E-xchange. 


oh oh 
COTOBER MOONLIGHT 


The moon is up at half-past five, 
She frightens me among the pines; 
The moon, and only half-past five! 
With half the ruddy day alive— 
So soon, so high, so cold, she shines, 
This daylight moon among the pines. 


The moon is walking in the wood, 

Her face is very white and strange; 
The moon is coming through the wood, 
Her face half-hidden in her hood, 

Cold silver face whose hourly change 

Blanches her cheek more _ white, 

more strange. 


The moon beneath a pine tree stands, 
Her weary face is full of dreams; 

The moon by yonder pine tree stands, 

She builds a palace with her hands, 
Pillars of silver, shafts and beams,— 
She builds a palace for her dreams. 


The moon is sleeping in the trees, 
Her shepherd boy she sees! she sees! 
Asleep, and it is only seven! 
O moon, that is so tired of heaven. 
—Richard Le Gallienne, in October Har- 


per’s. 
WHEN HELD UP 


A man who carries his money and his 
watch in his left hand will never lose a 
penny nor a timepiece in a hold-up. The 
precaution, which is a perfect one, is so 
simple that few people have thought of 
it, yet it has the sanction of the police 
and its efficiency has been proved in 
more than one instance. 

As soon as the citizen is confronted 
by the hold-up man he will, if he has 
his money and his watch in his hand, 
throw them on the nearest lawn or into 
the ditch. No highway robber has time 
enough to stop to look for either. There 
is no sense in carrying valuables in the 
right hand, because the first move of 
every accomplished hold-up man is to 
grab his victim by the right arm. This 
movement is made to prevent the victim 
from reaching for a revolver. 

The man who tries to draw a re- 
volver while the hold-up man is in front 
of him takes his life in his hands. Ifa 
citizen carries a revolver at all he should 
carry it in his right hand while in a 
dangerous street. His money and his 
watch should always be in his left hand. 
Then after he has thrown them away 
and the robber has departed discomfited, 
the victim can take his time about find- 
ing his property. 

This simple plan discounts all the re- 
volvers, sword canes, slungshots and 
brass knuckles ever invented, and has 
the added beauty that it can be employed 
by a woman as well as by a man. To 
throw the purse or the watch away takes 
but a fraction of a second, and that isn’t 
long. 
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THE MUSICAL EVENT OF THE SEASON 


ODEO —MONDAY EVENING, NOV. 2, at 8:15 
Only Appearance of Madame 
Cc. A. ELLIS 

MR. ELLISON VAN HOOSE MR. CHARLES GILBERT 


Miss Llewella Davies, Piano. Miss Ada Sassoli, Harp. Mr. North, Flute 


Tickets—$1.00, $1.50, $2.00, $2.50, Boxes $15.00. Seat Sale opens Monday, October 2 
Bollman Bros., 1120 Olive street. Address mail orders to Harry }. Walker, the eg see 
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Choral-Symphony Society. 


Six Grand Subscription Concerts. 
ORCHESTRA, 60—CHORUS 350—ALFRED ERNST, Director, 


Subscription Lists Now Open at the Office of the Secretary—the Odeon. 
Prospectus and Full Particulars on Application. 


T elephones—Lindell 643. Delmar 1797. 
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St. Louis Horse Show 


Coliseum, November 2 to 7. 


Bit and Bridle members can now select their seats for entire week at Bollman Bros, 
1120 Olive st. Price of Bit and Bridle Memberships, including two reserved seats for 
each of the eight performances, Club pin and all Club and promenade privileges, $10 00 
They can be had at Room 508 Security Building, 


Reserved seats for the single performances will be placed on sale at Bollman Bros. 
Monday morning next, at 9 o’clock. 








GR 4 N Mats. Wed,, Sat. 
Good Seats, 25c. 
Night Prices, 15c, 25c, 35e, 50c, 75e. 
Fred E. Wright’s Spectacular production 


The Beauty Doctor. 


Musical Extravaganza by C. Herbert Kerr) and 
Howard Shelley. Next Sunday Matinee, Rebecca 
Warren in “Tess of the D’Urbervilles.” 


Evenings, I5c, 25c, 35c, 50c. 


25c ‘Ger the Habit, 29C 


Week Starting Sun. Mat., October 25, 
Al. W, Martin’s $30,000 Revival 


UNCLE TOM’S CABIN 


The greatest production of the greatest play. 


GERMAN THEATER 
' “ODEON” 
Heinemann & Welb - - - - Managers 


Thursday Night, October 22, 


‘“‘Auf Der Sonnenseite”’ 
: (On the Sunny Side) 
Comedy by Bhimenthal and Kadelburg. 


Next Sunday Night, October 25, 
‘*‘Spottvoegel’’ 


Mocking Birds) 
Musical Farce by W. Mannstaedt. 


# OLYMPIC # 











N&XT—Nellie McHenry in ‘‘M’LIss.’’ THIS WEEK, NEXT MONDAY, 
Charles Brokmen JOSEPH JEFFERSON 
. . presemss Mon. Tues. Thurs. night 
Six High-Class Races Virginia Harned | 4st: mur. in Ve 
, = nights, The Rivals. Sat. 
Pinero’s masterpiece night double bill. Cricket 
h 

DAILY, / R 1S on Fie Shillings. Seats 

Reg. Mat. Saturday hursday. 








RAIN OR SHINE, # CENTURY # 





THIS WEEK, NEXT SUNDAY, 
Wm. A. Brady presents Lew 
saa Foxy Grandpa | py ckstader’s 
with Joseph Hart 
a and re roy Great 
Regular Mat. Sat. . 
Fair Grounds ==) me. 
. a mike Reserved Seats Thurs. 








STANDARD 


The Home of Folly. Two Frolics Dally. 


First Race, 2:00 P. M. 











-_ THIS WEEK, NEXT WEEK, 
Admission to Grounds and Grand Stand, $1 22¢ Gay | The 
When passing behind a street car look Morning Moonlight 
jus re pdt sarartt from the Glostea. Maids. 
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A few specials that will ap- 





peal to all 








CORSETS 


A NEW YORK CORSET FITTER JS HERE 


We cordially invite you to visit Miss Dean of New York, who will be at our Corset Department 
two weeks to give a word of advice or suggestion regarding corset improvement, carriage or figure. She 


SECOND FLOOR 






will fit “LA VIDA” Corsets and see that you get the proper model to wear in order to be most graceful 


and healthful and comfortable. 


This service is free and you are not obligated to us in any way for advice 


or help. Let us urge you to come early, as Miss Dean will remain here but two weeks. 


Lc Zeidee CORSETS, $3.50 to $15.00 





Colored Dress Goods 


Special bargains in choice new Dress Fabrics. 
Come early, before the assortment is broken. 
All-Wool Fancy and Plain Zibelines and 

Tweed Suitings, in the popular new shades, 

worth 75c—Special Price .... .... .... see. 50c 
54-inch Imported Scotch Thibets and Chev- 

iots, specially desirable for unlined skirts, 
worth $1.50—Special Price.... .... ..... $1.00 
Pure Silk and Wool Crepe de Chine, best 

French fabric in the market, imported direct 

by D. Crawford & Co., 30 shades to select 

from for street and cvening wear, worth 

$1.50—Special Pric€ .....006 ccec covcccce $1.00 
46-inch French Whipcords, Twine Cloth and 

Shakskin Suiting, all new and desirable 

fabrics, worth $1.25—Special Price ........ 98c 
54-inch English Doeskin, one of the most de- 

sirable fabrics in the market for tailor-made 
suits, all colors, worth $1.25—Special Price. .98c 
New Waistings, in cream color, corded, fig- 
ured and mercerized effects, regular 50c 
goods—Special Price .....viace voce cosecese 39c 





Black Dress Goods 


Reliable qualities and latest styles, at special 


low prices. 


AT 47%c—All-wool 44-inch Heavy Cheviot; 44- 
inch All-Wool Storm Serges; 40-inch All-Wool 
Granite and Whipcord; 40-inch English Mohair 
Brilliantine, were 69¢c-—Special Price 47%4c. 


| AT 79c—52-inch All-Wool Burlap Cloth; 52-inch 


All-Wool Clay Worsted; 52-inch All-Wool 
Voile Etamine; 46-inch Sponged Cheviot and 
Prunella, were $1.00—Special Price 98c. 


AT 98c—52-inch All-Wool Black Broadcloth; 52- 
inch All-Wool Black Doeskin; 52-inch All-Wool 
Venetian Cloth; 52-inch Rough Effect Basket 
Weave, were $1.25—Special Price 98c. 


AT $1.25—56-inch All-Wool Black Melton 
Cloth; 54-inch All-Wool Kersey Cloth; 50-inch 
All-Wool Hopsacking; 50-inch All-Wool Knob 
Canvas Cloth; 52-inch French Twine and Eta- 
mine, French Voiles and Silk Warp Eolians, 
were $1.65—Special Price $1.25. 





Knit Underwear 


Carleton Dry Goods Co. drummers’ samples of 
Knit underwear bought at almost % price, and 
will be sold as bought. 


39¢ Ladies’ Fleece-Lined Jersey Ribbed Vests 
and Pants; 35¢ Children’s Fleece-Lined Jer- 
sey Ribbed Vests and Pants; 39c Children’s 
Fleece-Lined Jersey Ribbed Union Suits; 
35¢ Infants’ Jersey Ribbed Wool Shirts; 
Drummers’ Sample Price, each .......+..+- 19c 


—— 





65c and 50c Ladies’ Jersey Ribbed fleece-lined 
Union Suits; 65c and 50c Ladies’ Fleece- 
Lined Jersey Ribbed Cotton Vests and 
Pants; 65c Misses’ Jersey Ribbed Wool 
Vests and Pants; 50c Ladies’ Jersey Ribbed 
Corset Covers; Drummers’ Sample Price, 
WI aro hi Set lic ones «eS Os el bee ee oes oe 35¢ 

$1.00 Ladies’ Fleece-Lined Jersey Ribbed Un- 
ion Suits; 89c Ladies Jersey Ribbed Wool 
Vests and Pants; $1.00 Boys’ Wool Shirts 
and Drawers; 75c Misses’ and Boys’ Fleece- 
Lined Jersey Ribbed Union Suits; Drum- 
mere’ Sample Price, €aCh oi. Os. we ee ce cee 50c 








SILKS 


Every item quoted a special quality at a Special 


Price. 


59c—Colored Taffetas, in light shades; Washable 
Peau de Soie, in fancy stripes; Liberty Satins, 
all silk, all shades, all new and desirable, were 


75c—Special at 59c. 


$1.15—36-inch Black guaranteed Taffeta; 22-inch 
Black pure dye Gros Grain; 22-inch Tan Ben- 
galine, for ladies’ coats, all new and desirable, 
were $1.49—Special at $1.15. 


89c—27-inch Black guaranteed Taffeta; 27-inch 
Fancy Shirt-Waist Silks, point effects; 21-inch 
Gun Metal Taffeta, very stylish, all new and 
desirable, were $1.15—Special at 8oc. 


75c—24-inch All-Silk Crepe de Chines, Fancy Peau 
de Cygne, for shirt-waist suits; Changeable 
Pointella Taffeta, all shades, all new and de- 


sirable, were $1.00—Special at 75c. 





$1.25 Ladies’ Lamb’s Wool Vests and Pants; 
$1.25 Ladies’ Fleece-Lined Cotton and Wool 
Union Suits, $1.25 Ladies’ Imported Wool 
Vests, low neck and no sleeves ; Drummers’ 
DO UME kas fii ded ceed secccvcne se JC 


$2.00 Ladies’ All-Wool Jersey Ribbed Fast 
Black Wool Vests and Pants; $2.25 Ladies’ 
Jersey Ribbed Wool Union Suits; Drum- 
Were ONE TIPE oe ao oo ce mae carne pe $1.25 


Hosiery Department moved to the east side for 
the winter. 








WASHINGTON AVENUE AND SIXTH STREET. 
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THE STOCK MARKET 


Towards the close of last week, finan- 
cial and speculative matters seemed to be 
decidedly on the mend in Wall street. 
Some really good investment buying 
made its appearance and created the sus- 
picion in the mind of vigilant bears that 
prices were at last scraping the bottom. 
Consequently, the bruin contingent lost 
no time in setting about to cover on a 
large scale, thereby advancing quotations 
from two to four points. Some large 
buying orders from London, which, how- 
ever, seemed to be of chiefly manipula- 
tive origin and character, facilitated the 
upward movement and induced the be- 
lief in even conservative circles that the 
psychological moment to “load up” had 
surely arrived. For reasons of easy 
explanation, Wall street is now disposed 
to place vastly more faith in the state- 
ments and actions of European finan- 
ciers than in its own. It used to be dif- 
ferent up to recent times. We can vivid- 
ly remember the time when Wall street 
deluded itself with the egregiously fat- 
nous notion that it could rightly be recog- 
nized as the Sir Oracle in all matters of 
finance, as the past grand master in the 
exhilarating and, at times, very profit- 
able art of putting up security values and 
keeping them at a high level, in amazing- 
ly bold defiance of all dictates of com- 
mon sense and all lessons of centuries of 
experience. 

When the final gong sounded on the 
floor of the stock exchange at noon, Sat- 
urday last, the bulls were, in a serene, 
even jocose frame of mind. They imag- 
ined that the foundations had been laid 
for a broad and sharp upward move- 
ment, that all the depressing factors and 
predictions had been amply discounted. 
But, alas! They had left out of their op- 
timistic reckonings the silent and inexo- 
rable process of liquidation and readjust- 
ment which is at the present time so in- 
sistently asserting itself in the entire eco- 
nomic world, in this country as well as 
in Europe. Hardly had the initial trans- 
actions been made on the Exchange, 
Monday morning, when the news came 
of two trust companies having gone to 
the wall in Baltimore. This was excel- 
lent grist for the bear mill, which 
promply began grinding once more. As 
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soon as the news became public property 
the market was flooded with urgent or- 
ders to sell stocks bought last Friday and 
Saturday, the result being a quick and 
sharp drop in values throughout the 
entire list and a revival of the feeling 
of consternation among sorely tried 
holders of vastly depreciated stocks. 

The Baltimore failures are of ominous 
significance. They plainly signalize that 
there has been too much of a prosperi- 
ty-will-last-forever attitude on the part 
of those financial institutions, who did 
not consider it risky to advance their 
funds on propositions of the most du- 
bious character, and who consoled them- 
selves with the complacent thought that, 
if anything unfortunate were to happen, 
they would have sufficient time to make 
for and reach shore in safety. Many 
financial “deals” of the last few years 
have been just as much of a wild-cat, ex- 
perimental character as have the stock- 
jobbing transactions of Morgan, Schwab, 
et al. 

The late developments in Baltimore 
have given rise to all sorts of disquiet- 
ing rumors. Hints are made that oth- 
er important suspensions are to follow. 
Some New York and Boston houses are 
said to be in a gravely imperiled position. 
While, of course, all talk of this kind 
must be taken cum grano salis, it would 
be foolish to ignore them altogether. 
Such a fearful decline in values as has 
been recorded in the past twelve months 
must needs lead to some dangerously 
close sailing. Unquestionably, there are 
some large loans carried in New York, 
and elsewhere, which should never have 
been made and which cannot be liqui- 
dated at the present time, simply because 
the market does not permit it. Lend- 
ers against unsalable issues are, by the 
very nature of the case, constrained to 
continue carrying their loans, in the 
hope that, eventually, prices may rise 
sufficiently to allow of liquidation with- 
out disastrous loss. 

Considerations of this kind, and the 
well warranted conclusion that any rise 
in the stock market will be eagerly uti- 
lized for purposes of liquidation, are 
what lie at the bottom of the prevailing 
demoralization in Wall street. People 
who regard present quotations as ex- 
tremely attractive are holding off be- 
cause they are fearful of the consequenc- 
es of the extensive forced liquidation 
that would be provoked by a decisive ral- 
ly. They are not sure of the market's 
stability. They well know that, if there 
is still a great amount of “undigested” 
shares and bonds waiting to be dumped 
on the market, quotations must, perforce, 
go still lower. An oversupply necessa- 
rily depresses values. 

One would certainly prefer to write 
in a more hopeful strain about things of 
this kind. Yet the truth must and 
should be told. A calm, courageous, 
unbiased facing of known facts always 
proves more advantageous in the end 
than a foolishly sedulous optimism that 
would forever deprecate and hide ali 
things calculated to “disturb general 
business prosperity.” If some of our 
great and reputedly sagacious financiers 
had refrained from expressing over-san- 
guine and utterly unwarranted opinions 
in relation to security values and indus- 
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Nation 


trial conditions in general, the 
wo ld not now be witness to an inces- 
sant shrinkage in values, a -contraction 
of credit, and the disquieting suspensions 
of prominent institutions. To act, at 
the present time, like the “cheerful idiot” 
of comic supplements will not stave off 
retribution, though it may add to the 
gayety of nations. 

There are some badly water-logged 
shares in the industrial group. A few 
of them made “bad breaks” on late oc- 
It would seem that they are 


casions. 
still far from bottom and safety. It is 
not necessary to specify at length. Ev- 


ery careful trader should be aware of 
the “rotten spots” by this time. But 
for fictitious support given in times of 
storm and stress, these “weak sisters” 
would long since have dropped out of 
sight altogether. 

In the railroad list there are some 
things that look invitingly “good.” Yet 
it takes something like real “nerve” to 
buy them. Will they go materially 
higher before they experience another 
decline? This is the question with which 
the would-be purchaser is vainly tor- 
turing himself. Judging by present in- 
dications, it does not seem that large 
purchases can be recommended with any 
degree of safety. Things look badly 
mixed. The turn in the long lane has 
not yet been reached, apparently. <A 
Fabian policy of waiting, waiting, wait- 
ing, would, therefore, still be advisable. 
In times like these, one should not be 
in haste to take what greater ones are 
hastily throwing away. 


ob 


LOCAL SECURITIES. 


The local speculative situation bears a 
puzzling aspect. It gives signs of some 
skillful manipulation. It looks as if 
there were something radically wrong, 
somewhere. While prices for some 
shares displayed a rising tendency in 
the last few days, it could not be said 
that there was any genuine strength or 
investment demand. The buying was 
palpably speculative, or backed by those 
who are engaged in rigging and jack- 
screwing the market. Local securities 
do not look tempting, all assertions to 
the contrary notwithstanding. The 
changes in quotations are too wide, and 
often too abrupt, to warrant buying by 
circumspect people. 

Could there have been anything more 
suspicious than the late antics of street 
railway issues? St. Louis Transit and 
United Railways preferred went up in 
the face of a sharp break in Wall street, 
and the failure of a financial institution 
which was originally financing the local 
traction consolidation. Does this seem 
natural, legitimate? Not on your life! 
Why, and by whom, these issues were 
bought and advanced in such anomalous 
circumstances, can only be surmised at 
the present time. Transit rallied from 
12% to 15%, United Railways from 


58% to 62, The bonds are still selling 
at their low level of 78. 

Missouri Trust has dropped to 118. 
Commonwealth is selling at 232. Com- 


merce is offered at 320, with no bids. For 
Mechanics National 245 is bid. Third 
National can be bought at 300, but it 
does not seem to be in demand. If 
there were any pressure to sell, some of 


our local stocks would score sensational 
declines. Current quotations are nom- 
inal rather than actual. 

Missouri-Edison 5s are selling at 
95%. Brewing: 6s are offered at 93%. 
St. Louis & Suburban 53s sold at 103 late- 
ly. Central Coal & Coke is down to 
551; National Candy common is quoted 
at 18. For American Central Insur- 
ance 210 is asked. 

Bank clearances continue large. They 
showed a good increase last week. Mon- 
ey is quoted at 6 and 6% per cent. Drafts 
on New York are at a discount. Ster- 
ling is stronger. The last quoted at 


$4.86%. 
eb 


ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 


Louis F., Carthage, Mo.—Would sell 
B. & O. on first moderate rally of a few 
points. No increase in dividend likely. 
Reading 2d preferred does not look 
cheap, in spite of dividend declaration. 

G. K.—Would sell bonds. Will, no 
doubt, go lower. Sell your Smelting 
common. Keep out of Tennessee Coal 
& Iron. 

A. J. K., Cairo, Ill—Would not touch 
Toledo common. Too much of a “lame 
duck.” Leather common is, intrinsical- 
ly, worth about 30 cents. 

W. W. O’D.—Sell your Atchison pre- 
ferred on next bulge. Believe adjust- 
ments will depreciate further. Pacific 
Mail is too cheap to buy at present, par- 
adoxical as this may seem. 


P. R., Waco, Tex.—Cannot give any 
information about shares mentioned. The 
concern does not seem a strong one. 
Keep out. 














BIG]FOUR 


St. Louis to New York. 
St. Louis to Boston. 
St. Louis to Cincinnati. 


Father Knickerbocker: 

“Porter, order my breakfast in the 
Dining Car. 1] have had asplendid night’s 
rest and have a good appetite. The Big 
Four is the smoothest road ] ever saw.” 

TICKET OFFICE, 

Broadway and Chestnut Street, 

C. L. Hnzary, A. G. P.A. St. Louis. 
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EASE OF TRAVEL 
ON THE 


WABASH. 


The ease with which the trains on the WABASH LINE 


run has often been the subject of remark by travelers. It is 
not unusual to see gateene enjoying their morning shave, as 
comfortably as at coe, while traveling at the rate of sixty 
miles an hour. 

THROUGH CARS are run between St. Louis and Chicago, 
Kansas City, Omaha, New York, Boston, Los Angeles, Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul; between Chicago and Buffalo, New York, 
Boston and Montreal; between Kansas City and Buffalo. 

The Wabash Line has its own rails direct to the World's 
Fair Grounds in St. Louis. All Wabash through trains pass 
through the beautiful Forest Park and stop at World's Fair 
Station in order to | ch peacomaate an opportunity to view from 
the trains the World’s Fair Buildings. 

For information as to rates, routes, etc., address 
C. 8. CRANE, Gen'] Pass’r and Tkt. Agent, 
8T. LOUIS, M 








BIG FOUR 


TRAINS. 


NEW YORK AND BOSTON LIMITED. 
Leaves st Louis 8:34 m wnilv. 


THE KNICKERBOCKER SPECIAL. 
Leaves st Louts 12:0) neon daily. 


CINCINNATI EXPRESS. 
Leaves st. Louis 8:25 p m. daily. 


No. 46, NEW YORK AND BOSTON. 
Leaves pt tout- 11:W p. m, daily. 


THROUGH SLEEPERS. 
THROUGH DINING CARS 


ST. LOUIS 


re Se 
CINCINNATI, 
COLUMBUS, O, 
INDIANAPOLIS, 


WASHINGTON. 
BUFFALO, 
NIAGARA FALLs. 
NEW YORK ano BOSTON. 


TICKET OFFICE, - 
Broadway ene Chestnut St. ‘ 
C. l.. Hilleary, A. G. P. A., St, Luis. 
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ANY WAY YOU READ IT, 
IT SPELLS ALTON, 


AND ALTON SPELLS: 









ee E A GOOD RAILWAY. 


O N LL, uxurious Trains. 


i as T RACK OF STEEL. 
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Established 1850. Telephone A. 
THE OLD RELIABLE. 


MATTHEWS’ 
DYEAND CLEANING WORKS 
Dry and Chemical Cleaning. 

814 OLIVE STREET. 


“” MIONEY TO LOAN 


On Diamonds and Jewelry. 


CENTRAL LOAN OFFICE, 
204 N. FOURTH STREET. 
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The Story of San Antonio. 


San Antonio is one of the biggest and busiest 

markets west of the Mississippi River, cannot 
fail to be edified at the civic pride which constantly 
‘s urges the people of San Antonio forward in the race 
* for-both commercial and esthetic supremacy. -To him 
the old stories of war and love, the ‘vine-covered ruins 
of ancient monastery and fortress, the wine-like glory 
of the air may all be new, but in them he cannot fail to 
find the most convincing proofs of the city’s right to 
dominance and the best guerdon of its future as an 
ideal home. 

Come on whatever quest he may, the traveler of 
any class cannot fail to be at once fascinated with 
San Antonio. I have visited it at all seasons of the 
year, and in every phase of its singularly equable cli- 
mate, and I am not sure that it is less winsome in the 
golden-green of its summer days than in the mellow, 
caressing, invigorating weeks of its mild winters. It 
is in the autumn and winter months, however, that 
the greatest number of visitors become the guests of 
San Antonio, for there is not in America so perfect 
a combination of sunny winter weather, pure, dry 
air, modern accommodations, beautiful scenery and 
objects of intense and vivid interest. Life in San 
Antonio, during the winter months, involves none of 
the dampness and lassitude which characterizes con- 
ditions in cities of the same latitude at sea-level or 
about the coasts. Its altitude and the perfect natu- 
ral drainage of the high plain upon which it is set, 
prevents all humidity and assures an absolute freedom 
from malaria at all seasons. 

The weather during the cooler months is an equal 
mingling of the temperatures and the breezes of both 
the mountains and the plains. The south-southeast- 
ern winds sweeping across hundreds of miles of sun- 
warmed plains all winter, maintain a degree of invig- 
orating temperature here that is not unlike the Indian 
summers of more northerly climes, and it is possible 
to spend most of each day from November to March 
outdoors. The annual average temperature is 60, 
and for November, December, January, February and 
March—the five coolest months—the Weather Bu- 
reau shows an average temperature of 57. Nor does 
winter divest the face of nature of its verdant beau- 
ties; the parks and plazas, the margins of the creeks 
and rivers, the groves of palm and magnolia, lose 
nothing of their lustrous green. 

San Antonio is, of all America, the oddest blending 
of modern utility and beauty with the romance and 
heroism of the medieval; it is a city, shining and 
stately, with a primeval river, babbling, ceaseless and 
tree-arched, wandering through its heart; it is the 
seventeenth and the twentieth centuries holding lov- 
ing hands across nearly three hundred years. The 
hide huts of the aborigine, the Moorish towers of 
Granada; the columns and facades of the renais- 
sance, the adobe huts of the almost forgotten Aztecs, 
the twig and bamboo shacks of the Mexican, domi- 
nated at last and outdone by the practical but beauti- 
ful severity of the all-conquering Anglo-Saxon! It 
is the cave-dweller staring across a cycle into the face 
of young America! 

It would seem that prodigal Nature, having given 
an ideal climate, a flawless landscape, and a tributary 
farm-land of inexhaustible fructivity, had nearly ex- 
hausted her store of benefits. But, as if to fill to 
overflowing the measure of San Antonio’s advan- 
tages, ther pours from the earth in a dozen different 
localities about the city, everlasting springs of ther- 
mal, sulphur water, hot from the subterranean fires 
and laden with mineral curatives of almost miracu- 
lous efficiency. The southern margins of the city 
overlie a subterranean, ebullient lake, whose hot wa- 
ters are charged with proved curative properties. Boil- 
ing sulphur alkaline saline water from a volcanic gey- 
ser 2,000-feet deep, pours daily 300,000 gallons into 


4 T's commercial traveler who knows already that 


the pools and baths which have been prepared for 
bathers and health seekers. 

This phenomenal spring is the property of the 
State of Texas, but private enterprise has surrounded 
it with hotels, sanitariums and modern equipments 
which are rapidly making it one of the most famous, 
as it is one of the most successful, health resorts of 
the world. 

The excellences of San Antonio are so numerous, 
so varied and so apparent that here can be neither 
need nor excuse for exaggeration. Bring to its con- 
sideration an eye for that which is picturesque and 
beautiful; an ear keen for the songs and stories of le- 
gend and tradition; a love of nature, an appreciation 
for the matchless courage and industry of American 
pioneering, and you will find practice and pleasure 
for them all in this model of the young-old cities of 
the United States. It is at once a museum and a 
metropolis; a memory and a fact; a play-ground and 
a-mart; the beautiful -antithesis of dead, barbaric 
splendors and modern, mighty deeds. In its life 
there is the note of challenge mingling with the de 
profundis of its heroic dead; the laughter of youth 
drowning the sigh of age. It is scarcely less beauti- 
ful for its ruins than for its new, shining palaces, 
“For a land without ruins is a land without memories, 
and a land without memories is a land without his- 
tory. But twine a few sad cypress leaves about the 
brow of any land, and be that land barren, beautiless 
and bleak, it becomes lovely in its consecrated coro- 
net of sorrow.” 

So that with all its comeliness, with all its fruc- 
tivity, and with all its prodigal charms, the cypress 
leaves of the unforgotten past mingle with added sig- 
nificance with the laurel crown of the city’s later days, 
lending to its youth and vigor the poise and conscious- 
ness of a thousand heroic forbears. 

Whether as a sight-seer, a health-seeker, a home- 
builder, a student of antiquities or a business man, 
it is impossible to enter San Antonio for the first 
time, or to spend even a few days in its vicinity 
without being wholly gratified with the variety of 
its utilities and beauties. The Alamo, standing 
almost in the shadows of the principal hotels, is usually 
the first object of absorbing interest, for it was prob- 
ably the first and most northerly of a chain of mission 
settlements founded as long ago as 1703.: The massive 
walls, the severe and yet splendid character of the 
architecture, the comprehensive and costly irrigation 
works installed by the monks who built these monas- 
teries, all give ‘tacit but convincing evidence of the 
wisdom and the foresight of the holy men who builded 
them. 

Nor have these ancient fathers wholly lost the 
fruits of their labors even to this day. The Cathedral 
is still a noble house of worship; the scarred and 
weather-beaten missions which lie south of the beau- 
tiful city are yet, in many cases, the homes of clois- 
tered men of prayer and work. The rude irrigation 
canals built with infinite labor two centuries ago were 
the forerunners of a dozen improved and growing 
systems of modern husbandry. There is no section 
of America in which the rare-flavored, luscious fruits 
of shrub, of vine and tree, flourish with such prodigal 
certainty. The vineyards which now cover the hill- 
sides and uplands near San Antonio are renowned 
the world over for the perfection of their yields and 
for the flavor of their wines. 


In the geographical center of the city stands the 
old San Fernando Cathedral, completed in 1737, and 
still facing the main plaza which was the first park 
and playground of the Spanish grandees who founded 
the city. Here the first bull-fights of New Spain were 
fought. - Within sight of its gothic windows, Don 


Antonio Cordero, one of the early governors of the 
old Spanish regime, was beheaded and for weeks his 
stark and staring skull remained impaled upon a tall 


staff that stood upon the site now occupied by the City 
Hall. The dead heroes of the Alamo were dragged 
hither by the conquering remnant of Santa Anna’s 
army, and cast into a gigantic funeral pyre upon the 
plaza, where they smouldered or scattered upon the 
winds of heaven even until the dawn of Texas’ day 
of liberty. 

Two miles south of the city and within a few 
rods of the verdant margins of the meandering San 
Antonio river, rise the gray and tear-streaked walls 
of Mission Concepcion. It was reared in 1730 and 
is to-day one of the best-preserved examples of old 
Spain’s best architectural efforts. Built to fulfill the 
two-fold functions of a church and a fortress, its 
massive walls have resisted all the ravages of time and 
storm, even as they buffeted the hostile missiles of , 
dozen battles fought about its walls by Spaniard and 
Indian, Mexican and American. The towers of f| 
Concepcion, where the old Mexican bells summoned 
its scattered worshipers to prayer, are also pierced 
with loop-holes and entrenched for defense, and his- 
tcry vouches for the staunchness of its moss-grown 
walls. Santa Anna used it for his barracks, and in 
1849 the United States army utilized it as a military 
post. The old church was partly restored and re- 
dedicated to Our Lady of Lourdes in 1887, and Sun- 
day mass is now celebrated there by the Franciscan 
monks who retain possession. 

Mission San Jose, six miles south of the center of 
the city, though in a more advanced stage of disin- 
tegration and decay, gives evidence of having been 
the most beautiful and the most ambitious structural 
achievements of that elder day. Its statuary and 
carvings were of singular power and beauty, but the 
relic-hunting vandals who overran the region twenty- 
five years ago dismantled the sanctuary, beheaded 
many of the best specimens of statuary and defaced 
nearly all of the ornate carvings and stuccoed tracery 
of the interior. Like all of the old Spanish missions, 
San Jose was once surrounded by high stone ramparts, 
and the wide fields of its domain were arteried with 
irrigation ditches. 

At San Juan Mission, three miles further south 
from San Jose, there yet remains one of the most 
curious and perfect examples of medizval engineering 
left in the world. It is a great aqueduct constructed 
by the| Spanish monks for the purpose of leading the 
waters of Arroya Piedra across lesser waterways 
to distribute them finally upon the farms and vineyards 
of the mission. The massive masonry of this extraor- 
dinary aqueduct is still in a good state of preserva- 
tion, and it was in constant use as a conduit until a 
few years ago, when the authorities of’ San Antonio 
cut off its original source of supply. 

The architecture and ornamentation of this Mission 
of San Juan Capisttano, though partaking largely of 
both the Moorish and Renaissance combinations ob- 
servable in the others, is yet oddly expressive of the 
decorative notions of the North American Indian. 
Upon its walls can still be discerned a series of 
frescoes typical of Indian life, and there is no mis- 
taking either the racial peculiarities of the subjects 
nor the artistic qualifications of the painter who limned 
them. 

Further south, the last as far away as Goliad, may 
be found the crumbling walls of Espada, Refugio and 
Labahia Missions. In some of them services are yet 
held at intervals, and at Espada a lonely priest has 
made some effort to restore the fast-fading splendors 
of the old church. ae 

For the layman, perhaps the chief delight of visit- 
ing these old relics of a race and a system that are 
vanishing, will be in the mere physical exhilaration 
oi the journey. By carriage or on horseback, by trol- 
ley car, bicycle or automobile, it would be hard to 
find a route more charming, or conditions more 10 
spiring than those which accompany the visitor to 
these historic environs of San Antonio. The face of 
nature is so gentle, the sky is so blue, the verdure 1S 
so fresh, the roads are so fine, that something of the 
buoyant spirit that must have animated those eigh 
teenth century pioneers comes once again, and you are 
aware, too, of what a bitter, grievous loss it was 
for Aztec, Spaniard, Mexican and Indian to be com- 
pelled in turn to yield this paradise to the relentless 
advance of the American Caucassian, 


(To be Continued.) 
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A Cool, Restful Trip 


From St. Louis to the West and Southwest, 
the Ideal Summer Route is the 
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This popular highway lies along the crest of the Ozarks. If it’s cool anywhere, you will find it cool 
there. And then the scenery constitutes another pleasant feature, and can be 


comfortably enjoyed from an Observation Car. 
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TICKET OFFICE: EIGHTH AND OLIVE STREETS. 
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READY FOR A TRIP? 
Try San Antonio 





As a Pleasure Resort it is different from any other place you’ve visited. A visit to 
San Antonio is one of the delights of a lifetime. Through Pullman Buffet 
Sleepers between St. Louis, and the cars are run on 
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LEAVING ST. LOUIS DAILY AT 8:32 P. M. 
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GEORGE MORTON, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, St. Louis, Mo. 
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